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A little feather droops downward to the ground 
—a swallow’s feather fuller of miracle than the 
Pentateuch—how shall that feather be placed 
again in the breast where it grew? Nothing 
twice. Time changes the places that knew us, 
and if we go back in after years, still even then it 
is not the old spot; the gate swings differently, 
new thatch has been put on the old gables, the 
road has been widened, and the sward the driven 


sheep lin onis gone. Who dares to think 
then? For faces fade as flowers, and there is no 
consolation. Richard Jefferies. 


THE FOREST RESERVES AS GAME PRESERVES. 


Two subjects of great interest to the western country, 
and to sportsmen and naturalists at large, ought to re- 
ceive attention at the session of Congress which has 
just opened, These are the enlargement of the Yellow- 
stone National Park and the care and government of 
the Forest Reserves. While long steps toward the 
preservation of our game, our forests, and our water 
supply have been taken within the last few years, a vast 
deal remains to be done, and the need of action becomes 
constantly more pressing. 

Few people recognize the completeness of the exter- 
mination of wild game in the West, in all settled coun- 
tries, or how rapidly that extermination is continuing in 
regions where there are as yet but few inhabitants. It 
is obvious that when a region once wild is cut up into 
farms, with inhabitants, domestic animals, fences, and all 
that, there is no longer any place for large game. A 
region which is full of people cannot contain wild ani- 
mals. In States where of old great game was most 
abundant, it is now all gone. Many people fondly im- 
agine that game is still found in abundance on Indian 
reservations, and that the Indians still subsist by hunting. 
This is not true. For the most part, these reservations 
have been swept bare of wild animals, and not only are 
the Indians unable longer to kill game for food, but even 
the buckskin desired for moccasins or clothing is im- 
ported from the East, and the Indians have reached a 
point where they dress beef hides, horse hides and hog 
hides for moccasins, and also use canvas patched with 
fragments of old boots and shoes, if they can obtain 
eithet, for this purpose. 

Practically the wild game is gone from all regions, 
except the high mountain or the absolute desert. The 
only situations in which it is still found are those pro- 
tected either by their inaccessibility or by the stern hand 
of the Government. Thanks to the Hon. John F. Lacey, 
of Iowa, an effective law was passéd some years ago for 
the Yellowstone Park, but not, unhappily, until after the 
practical extermination of the buffalo there. The country 
south of the Yellowstone Park was formerly a great win- 
ter range for the herds of elk which summer within the 
Park, but it is now being fenced in all directions, so that 
the trails by which they have descended to their winter 
range from the higher mountains can no longer be passed 
over, and it is also being turned into a dry and dusty 
desert by vast hordes of domestic sheep driven into it by 
persons from the south, many of whom are wholly irre- 
sponsible, and do not own a foot of land, but who drive 
their herds over the Government domain, sweeping it bare 
of vegetation, making it unfit for game to pasture on, ex- 
pelling the cattle and ruining the small ranchers who are 
striving to make for themselves and their families a sub- 
sistence and a home. The Yellowstone Park should be 
enlarged, and should be extended south, at least as far 
as Big Piney, and it is to be hoped that persons inter- 
ested inthis subject—and they are many—will get together 
during this session of Congress and will agree as to the 
detail of how this should best be done. The claims of 
settlers within the region should be purchased by the 
Government and thus the pleasure ground for the whole 
people should be enlarged and protected frem the aggres- 

‘ sions which now threaten it on the south. 

In the western country there are something like 47,- 
000,000 of acres of forest reservation, for the most part 
valueless for purposes of settlement. On the preserva- 
tion of the forests which clothe the greater portion of this 
vast area depends the water supply of a great population. 
To-day we hear constantly of some of the greatest rivers 
of the West going dry, because their flow is taken out 
near their heads to supply the farmers there, with the re- 


sult that the péople who live lower down on their banks 
are without water for irrigation, and are likely to lose 
their crops and to suffer. If it was worth while to estab- 
lish these forest reservations—and about that there exists 
to-day only one opinion—it is worth while also to man- 
age them to the best advantage and not to neglect them 
until the carelessness or greed of irresponsible persons 
shall have so injured them that hereafter many years of 
care must be expended to repair the damage done now. 
The present Congress should enact a general law provid- 
ing for the government of these reservations, forbidding 
the cutting of timber, except by proper authority, abso- 
lutely forbidding hunting’ on such reservations, and in 
general providing for all contingencies likely to arise in 
connection with these reservoirs of nature. The present 
slipshod method of throwing the responsibility of caring 
for these reservations on the Secretary of the Interior, 
who lacks sufficient authority to enforce his regulations 
by punishing those who infringe them, should not be 
continued, 

It is not to be doubted that if Congress will act in this 
matter and pass a reasonable bill covering the subject, 
the various States in which the reservations lie will do 
their part, and will work together with the general Gov- 
ernment to make the most of these reservations, which 
for every dweller in their neighborhood, and more re- 
motely to every inhabitant of the whole country, have 
such an enormous economic value. 

These two subjects may be commended to the thought- 
ful attention of sportsmen and sportsmen’s associations 
all over the country, and every confidence may be felt 
that if such an association as the Boone and Crockett 
Club shall take hold of this matter it will find persons 
eager to work with them throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 





BOB WHITE. 


In our supplement this week is portrayed one of Amer- 
ica’s chief game birds, Ortyx virginianus, provincially 
known as quail in the North, partridge in the South. 

Quite the equal of any of its congeners in physical 
symmetry and perfection, alertness, power of wing and 
beautiful coloration, it possesses other qualities peculiarly 
its own, which enhance its value to sportsmen, and which 
endear it to them and all others. For of all the game 
birds, it is the only one which deigns to make its habitat 
near the domicile of man. From early spring till fall 
it is a part of the active life of the cultivated areas. It 
makes its nest with little pretense of concealment; and 
the farmers’ crops afford a good part of its food supply. 
Then, any kind of cover of reasonable area is approved 
by it for shelter and protection. 

In the breeding season, its ventriloquistic whistle of 
“Bob White,” uttered mostly in the morning and evening 
hours, is musical to the ear, and suggestive of sport with 
dog and gun afield at a later time when autumn is yield- 


ing place to winter. 


From the sportsman’s viewpoint, if we consider the 
abundance, variety and high character of the sport which 
the quail affords, it should be esteemed as the best of 
game birds. 

While the ruffed grouse, feathered wizard of the dense 
woods, affords a high grade of sport, its habitat is limited 
to a relatively small area in comparison with that of the 
quail, whose range is from the ocean on the East to the 
far West, and from the far North to the far South. 

The prairie chicken is strictly a child of the open. 
There are no trees, no dense covers, ledges, old walls 
and fences wherewith to complicate the game of hide and 
seek. As a matter of sport, there is much of a constant 
sameness to it which makes it monotonous and tame. 
Under the same cenditions, the ruffed grouse would find 
itself equally helpless, and afford sport equally common- 
place. The quail, however, affords sport which is a com- 
promise of both. In its pursuit betimes one encounters 
all the difficulties of ruffed grouse shooting, and all the 
ease of prairie chicken shooting, as the pursuit varies 
from cover to open, and vice versa. If one chooses to 
hunt with the greatest comfort, the saddle horse and 
broad plantations of the South afford the maximum of 
sport with a minimum of effort. On the other hand, the 
rugged fields and tangled swamps of New England offer 
fatigues. and difficulties enough to win the esteem of the 
finest athlete. ; 





A bird of the cover and open, swift of wing and cun- 
ning of device, beautiful in form and color, and tooth- 
some withal, the quail is worthy of the sportsman, the 
artist, the epicure. 





NEW JERSEY FREE FISHING. 


THE free fishing question is exciting much interest in 
Sussex county, N. J. There are in the county several 
lakes of considerable size and well stocked with fish, 
but which by reason of private ownership are closed to 
the public. In the old days, before fishing had come to 
be so esteemed, the waters were open to everybody, and 
resident and summer visitors alike enjoyed them; now 
that the lakes have been posted, the Sussex county people 
have sought to have them opened again by the State. A 
measure was adopted at Trenton last winter, known as 
the lake and park law, which provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to condemn the lakes as public 
parks, and to determine the proper compensation to be 
paid as indemnity to the owners. The measure was made 
operative conditionally upon its ratification by the 
county; and at the last election the county vote endorsed 
it by a majority of 1,112. The commission has now been 
named and the condemnation proceedings would have 
followed, but have been interrupted by the action of Mr. 


* Andrew Albright, of Newark, who is the owner of the 


greater part of Swartswood Lake, one of the waters af- 
fected, in the township of Stillwater; and who has secured 
a writ of certiorari to forbid the commissioners to act, 
and so to test the constitutionality of the law. The oppo- 
nents of the measure declare that it can be overthrown 
because it is special legislation, and an unwarranted 
taking of private prope-ty. 

The situation in New Jersey has its parallel in other 
States, where the conflict between public and private in- 
terest in fishing waters is every year becoming intensified. 
We have mentioned before the Percy Summer Club case 
in New Hampshire, which has been dragging along in the 
courts for years and the settlement of which appears to 
be a long way off. 





The fawn may be docile and pretty, as a pet, but the 
full-grown deer is by no means the timid and defenceless 
creature he is supposed to be. Quite recently several in- 
stances of assaults of tame deer upon their keepers have 
been recorded in the newspapers, all of them “more or 
less fatal,” the latest being that of the vicious attack 
of a pet deer upon the well-known California breeder, 
Mr. C. T. Boots, at his paddock near San Francisco, on 
Nov. 3, the horn of the animal goring the breast and 
penetrating one lung. The buck elk in particular needs 
no odds in a scrap. He is a match for the predatory 
beasts of the forest and, plain—bear or catamount—in a 
fair and open field. ‘ 

One of the best illustrations of his prowess is depicted 
in a bronze group at the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton, where one of these stalwart cervide has given a 
mountain lion his coup de grace by thrusting him through 
the breast with his prongs. 

In the case of Mr. Boots the assault was aggravated 
and unprovoked. As he was leaving the paddock, after 
feeding his herd of black-tails, one of the ingrates chased 
him, and before he could leap the inclosure had him im- 
paled. Doctors regard his injury as serious. 


The leasing to the United States Fish Commission of 
the lakes on the Grand Mesa in Colorado, owned by Will- 
iam Radcliffe, presumably brings to an end a bitter tres- 
pass feud. Mr. Radcliffe, an Englishman, had converted 
these lakes into a fishing preserve, and provided guards 
to keep out trespassers. Last spring one of the guards 
killed a man who was trespassing, and this aroused intense 
feeling among the people of the locality. Mr. Radcliffe 
was driven out of the country, and his buildings were 
destroyed. He appealed from the Colorado authorities 
to the National Government, and on the strength of being 
a Briton sought to enlist Creat Britain in the securing of 
his rights. In all of these efforts he had been unsuccess- 
ful, so that the taking over of the waters for Fish Com- 
mission purposes means the dawning of peace on the 
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Lhe Sportsman Gourist. 
In Idaho. 


Tue town of St. Anthony lies on the eastern side of 
the State of Idaho, not far from Jackson’s Hole. Jack- 
son’s Hole, which catches the overflowing or migratory 
bands of elk from the Yellowstone Park, is well filled 
annually with hunters, divided by the natives into two 
main classes—dudes and Mormon meat hunters. Pos- 
sibly some of the meat hunters may rank themselves un- 
der other religious teachings, but they are all lumped as 
Mormons for the purposes of popular nomenclature. 

In the early part of October I found myself in St. An- 
thony, and, as I was not very desirous of killing elk in 
Jackson’s Hole, either as a dude or a Mormon, I en- 
gaged a spring wagon and started to drive west across 
the State. I had with me Lon Dawe, an excellent and 
efficient companion, four horses in harness and an as- 
sorted load of 900 or 1,000 pounds weight, the assort- 
ment including oats, pack saddles, riding saddles and the 
two men. 

There are some interesting features about central Idaho 
which are set forth doubtless in scientific reports, but 
seem fresh to the layman. ‘The soils of the eastern part 
of the State for the most part overlie deep gravel de- 
posits. The streams. like Birch Creek Big Lost River 
and Little Lost River, rise perhaps at a little distance 
from the mountains, whose drainage is fed to them main- 
ly by underground percolations and not by surface flows. 
A line of willows in the center of the valley may mark the 
watercourse, which continues on until the plain widens 
out, and then sinks again into the spongy subsoil, to 
reappear perhaps in the distant Snake. 

The sinks of Birch Creek—three days’ drive west of 
St. Anthony—hardly make a mark on the broad desert 
of gravel and sage brush, while a few miles further on 
the former location of the sink of the Big Lost and Little 
Lost rivers is indicated by a dusty flat of 100 acres ex- 
tent or more. These two rivers, rising on opposite sides 
of a long mountain ridge, after flowing around the end of 
the range, almost or quite united in a common point of 
disappearance in earlier times. Since the development of 
irrigation, however, there has been a great change of 
conditions. The porous soil requires much water to raise 
crops, and so many ditches and canals are taken out that 
few streams in the farming regions reach their former 
sinks, and even the great Snake went dry this year at 
Blackfoot. 

Aside from the ranches, which become less numerous as 
you go west, the country is in great part a waste of sage 
brush and gravel, frequented by the domestic sheep and 
seamed by long mountain ridges, which, until you reach 
the tributaries of the Salmon River, are singularly bare, 
showing a few trees now and then in some gully, but for 
the most part stretching their yellow flanks unshaded 
even by brush. 

We started from St. Anthony in a drizzle, and saw only 
one prairie chicken, properly called a pintail grouse, I 
believe. and one jackrabbit, with a rather long black 
tail. All the jacks I met on the journey had tails like 
this, though my memory called for tails of grayish color 
on the jacks of my early acquaintance. 

Three days more of driving by a southerly bend brought 
us into the valley of the Little Lost River, beyond the 
plain, where the southern horizon hid the range except 
“where misty island peaks or purple domes loomed in 
the distance.” 

The rains had made the roads fine, but the country we 
had passed was almost lifeless, and we were glad to get 
through. We were now out of grain, but rather than 





LON ON THE LANDSCAPE. 


leave our road to look for it, we made a long march and 
found a worthy German, who sold us abundant oats and 
toid us about Sherman’s march, which he shared. He had 
found out, too, that the “salt grass” land, hitherto sup- 
posed to be useless, was better than the “sage” land. You 
only needed to keep plowing it continually for a couple 
of years, harrowing carefully and picking out all the 
roots of the salt grass with your hands! Truly his 
German thoroughness deserved success. 

The next day after this we saw some packs of sage 
chickens quite wild, and very, very far off glimmered the 
flanks of a few antelope, just discernible through the field 

lasses. I got out and walked after the antelope, while 

on made camp, but they had already passed a mile be- 
yond the point where the land hid them when I reached 
that place, and I had to take comfort in the healthiness 
of my exercise. © 

A long march next day brought us across the divide, at 
the head of Little Lost River, and down the slope of the 
watershed of the Salmon. 

’ We turned south to the headwaters of a creek called 
the Pah-sim-e-roye on the maps. The name is said to 


mean “Two Waters.” It is pronounced as if you had 
begun to say p’simmon and ended with “rye.” We made 
@ poor camp at a spring of good water rising from a 


ape of a Cattle sore suiee numerous, and bands 
of sheep were disgus' enty. : 

Deer thus far had cated The country throngh- 
out séemed good for deer or pe, tihin the eastert 
part the cover was very scanty, and elséwhere cattle had 
driven back the deer, while the mor¢erecént advent of 
sheep had forced away the antelope, who 
cattle, and had done much even to dislodge the cattle 
themselves. Great white-tilted sheep wagons fitted with 
stoves and bunks and, all the apparatus of the herders 
rolled over the country like the moving habitations of 
the Scythians of old, while the flocks ate the pasture clean 
and cowboys swore strange oaths. 

The rifles of cowboy and herder and the pressure of 
these waves of domestic invasion have made the game of 
Idaho wonderfully scarce and shy, and the hunter who 
gets trophies in that region is likely to earn them. 

There were still a few antelope around the hills of the 
Pah-sim-e-roye, and we saw eight or ten at various times 
in the distance, but bagged none. 

We set out for our first hunt by riding up the west fork 
of the creek till we got about ten miles from camp, and 
then starting to climb the mountain. The cafion was 





HEAD OF PAH-SIM-E-ROYE, 


clothed with small fir timber, and, dt first, the slope was 
easv. but finally we reached the slide rock and began to 
rise in earnest. Patches of grass, banks of snow, plentiful 
sheep sign, and then more rocks led us on up, against the 
cold wind, till at last our heads were above the rim of a 
little open rocky basin, and down in the bottom of the 
basin were four sheep, stretching up their necks to learn 
who was intruding. There were no good heads among the 
sheep, but we were thus far meatless, and were entitled 
by the laws of Idaho to poor heads if we could get them. 
Lon did some fine shooting at a running sheep, which he 
finally captured, and I, after a preliminary miss, got a 
small one for my share. These victims were dressed and 
hung up, and, as it was now too late to bring up the 
horses, we hastened homeward, and got late to camp 
after twenty-five miles of travel, enlivened by incident. 
The next day Lon went with a friendly cowboy to bring 
the game down, and I hunted another branch of the 
stream. This fork lay nearer, and on this day I climbed 
over the snowbanks of the crest and went a little way 
among the forbidding precipices around the head of the 
Big Lost River. There was no fresh sheep sign, how- 
ever, and at last I got to my horse and prepared to seek 
a new route back to camp. Now, this horse was a tall 
animal of gentle habits, recommended as a hunting horse. 
So far I had found him of meditative disposition, prone 


not dislike 





leader too hard and too often after that, I am sure he was 
quite unjust. 

The next day I went for the hams, and found them 
after ane@xtended search. I was looking for the ribs on 
the grotind, as the more easily to be seen, when at last I 
found the hams hafging right before me, and no ribs any- 
where in sight. The hard gravel showed no tell-tale foot- 
prints to explain this, but I had seen the old tracks of a 
small bear in the snow before, and I fancy that he was the 
robber. If'so, this was the best bear sign of the trip. I 
had on this day seen two grouse and a coyote, and Lon 
had seen a pes but no other game nor fresh sign thereof. 

There still remained a province of sheep land untried 
up another fork of the stream, and we determined to in- 
spect it. + | 

The great bare cliffs showed the geologic history of the 
region like an open book, if one only knew how to read 
it. Thick ledges of limestone, slate, quartzite and perhaps 
other rocks stretched long even lines for a certain dis- 
tance, and then twisted and folded into most intricate 
contortions. . 

We went up through the snow for a mile or more, and 
finally got on to the crest of the ridge, so as to view the 
adjoining valley, but we saw no game, and no fresh tracks, 
only where the snow had been blown off the slide roek 
there were hundreds of little depressions such as the sheep 
stamp out for beds, seeming always to prefer a resting 
place lined with jagged stones utterly cold and bleak. 
I remember once noting a similar trait in the seals of 
the Gulf of California, for the herds there “hauled” at all 
times on the rough boulders of the shore, and never once 
went to the sandy, grassy, protected cove that lay just 
adjoining. 

While we were on this ridge I took a snap of Lon stand- 
ing on the landscape and inspecting the chasm over tke 
edge, which was filled at the time with nothing but a 
strong wind. 

Our return trip was diversified by the rather rare sight 
of a badger out in daytime. His color was not of the 
proverbial gray, but brown, nearly as dark as a lady’s 
muff, and he looked very like such a muff undulating 
up hill at a great rate. 

One more observation I made, which sounds like a 
paradox. When a chipmunk sits up he stands up. That 
is to say, an erect chipmunk does not touch the ground 
with tail or stern, but is supported by the: metatarsal bones 
with the hock on the ground, so that, as the hock repre- 
sents the human heel, he may be said to stand. 

By this time we were getting restless, and I decided to 
leave the Pah-sim-e-roye neighborhood and strike for 
Stanley Basin by way of the Salmon River. 

It was a long drive, and the first day only found us on 
the Thousand Springs Creek, which feeds the Big Lost 
River.- We camped in a pasture lot and soon received a 
visit from a young woman. Our acquaintance ripened 
fast. Within five minutes I knew that her name was 
Laura Lucille North, that she was “going six and a 
half” (this doubtless referred to her years), that her 
poppa had two guns and her momma was a “crank” and 
had “licked” her. This was encouraging news. I now 
felt that I had entered the realm of lawful order, and 
therefore assumed the dominant position due to superior 
weight and age. 

The only real fault that Laura Lucille found as she 
munched our provisions was that we had no butter. 

From Thousand Springs Creek we drove over a divide 
to an extensive plain called Antelope Valley. The name 
is probably more of a memory than a fiction, but there 
are no antelope there now, nor, in fact, anything 
else. 

Pursuing our route, we reached the east fork of the 
Salmon in the afternoon, and driving down that and up 
the main stream came to the village of Clayton quite late. 


i 


THE OUTFIT AT THOUSAND SPRINGS. 


to pause and ponder before each step, especially in going 
down hill, but I was soon to see a great light on this 
subject. 

We had hardly gone a mile through the timber when 
I saw a deer, got off and shot it, and then tied the horse 
while I dressed the game. It was not a large deer, but 
it weighed more than I could lift, limp weight, so I put 
a rope around the forequarters and began to pull them up 
to the saddle horn. 

Just here the hunting horse began to show uneasiness, 
so I blindfolded the animal, which did not help matters at 
all. I then tied up a foreleg, leaving the blinders on, and 
skinned out the forequarters of the deer, leaving a load 
that I could lift on the saddle. Meanwhile, the old horse 
awakened to temporary activity. He was tied to’a tree, 
blindfolded and tiscuiagues, but he pulled back so 
earnestly, against very forcible remonstrance, that he 
broke his tie rope and in some way smashed his bridle, 
coming up standing, still blindfolded and on three legs. 
After that I hung up the hams, tied the loins and liver 
in the hide, strapped that behind the saddle, on my- 
self and get back by unsparing exertions just before Lon 
brought the sheep in. I was displeased with my horse to 
a high degree, but I never told him ‘so, 48 “he 
imagined that, when I was driving, I flicked the off- 


‘landmarks of that day are vanishing. 


The Salmon is a clear, brawling river, perhaps 60 yards 
wide, and 3 or 4 feet deep at low stage of water at Clay- 
ton. It flows here through a fine rocky gorge, and once 
deserved its name. Even last year there was a small 
summer run of fish at Clayton, but this season none have 
been observed there, though I was told that a few had 
been noticed in a pool in a brook in Stanley Basin above. 
It may be concluded, however, with substantial truth, that 
the salmon of the river have gone to join the antelope of 
the valley in the land of myth. 

Beyond Clayton we stopped for several days at a Bar 
once famous for its placer diggings. We were told that 
the entire hill, which constitutes the Bar, stood on tim- 
bers put in the bed rock workings made in early days 
when miners were actively burrowing here. A few old- 
timers still wash the dirt here for scanty returns, and live 
partly upon ancient memories. Some twenty years ago 
precious metals were mined in considerable quantities 
with much enthusiasm in cenfral Idaho. Now even the 
The town of 
Crystal, though it figures on the map, has not a buildi 
left; you can just see a few foundations. The towns o 
Vienna, Sawtooth and ‘Galena have buildings to be sure, 
with roofs, crushed by the stows of winter and gaping 
holes for windows, but there is not a human inhabitant 
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in either of them; only the sage hen and the coyote hold 
revel there, if so minded. ' ars 

But we have not yet reached Galena. We are at the 
Bar. Here we made a fine camp in the firs, and after 
receiving and disregarding some mistaken advice about 
the haunts and habits of game animals, we set out on. a 
hunt. Our friends at the Bar had lots of stories, but no 
venison, and we hoped to supply both. 

By mid-day we had left our horses well up the moun- 
tain, and had passed on foot up a long wooded basin fur- 
rowed by a frozen stream. There were quite a number 
of tracks, as if a band of deer on the march had passed 
that way, but there were no indications that we were on 
a regular feeding ground. We advanced, noting a small 
bear track and a squirrel nearly black, which I collected 
later, thinking him an instance of melanism. He was not 
a perfect specimen, however, for the middle of his back 
was only a dark brown. 

And now as the sun began to decline rather fast, we 
were thinking of return, when Lon’s sharp eyes saw a 
deer dart from the timber far in front of us and go 
quartering up the steep slope on our right. When he got 
high enough to feel secure, he stopped to investigate, 
though he had really come much nearer to us than his 


.30-30 about an inch less. The wood was frozen, and 
this may have influenced the result. 

These incidents summarize our pleasant drive. The 
October weather was cold and splendid. Ice formed 
nightly on the pail in our tent, sometimes very thick, but 
we had a stove inside, and the morning fire made the bath 
a luxury ‘instead of @ mere sanitary shivering fit. The 
inhabitants of Idaho that we met were, in the language of 
Brigham Young “a white’ and delightsome people,” and 
the dogs were fine, cordial tail-waggers, who would put 
their heads on your lap and look at you with eyes full of 
brown benevolence. 

Game was either absent or scarce and shy through- 
out, yet we got enough, except, perhaps, for trophies, and 
were able to give much meat to deserving friends. We 
delighted especially in seeking sheep. Though we got 
few, we went joyfully wandering amid their haunts, the 
high, rocky swales with frozen tricklets of water and 
scanty grass and moss, the stunted trees below, the snowy 
steeps above, the lofty cliffs, the slants of slide rocks with 
the sheep’s nests hollowed out in them. We saw their 
network of trails up the ridges and their tracks, and we 
felt that we had lived among the mountaineers. 

Some wise man has said that if he held all truth in 


last glowered at her from the thicket of hollyhochs, nor 
has she felt his presence; yet without any hein of witch- 
craft he may have come near, for black cat skins have a 
market value and there are mercenary boys and furriers 
who are no honester than other people. 

A lady told me that her furs were “river mink.” They 
were handsome enough, but not the thickest. When 
blown upon, there was a wide parting of the fluffy under 
fur upon the skin. I knew who originally wore them, for 
I had been at the first owner’s house, a well-built if not 
handsome structure in the edge of the marsh, with plenty 
of water on one side and an abundance of food, lily-roots, 
and sedges, on the other. 

When the mink has eaten his flesh that perhaps be 
comes mink, but his fur is always that of a muskrat, and 
though in his life and habits he is much more interesting 
than the mink, his raiment is not so fine nor valuable. 
Yet it has long been in great demand, formerly for the 
manufacture of hats, now mostly for export, to be made 
up into cheap furs, its offensive name and dull color 
changed to more attractive ones that better suit the taste 
of fashion. 

If these humble creatures could know to what estate 
their furs would be exalted, the sounding names given 





‘starting point was. With his flank presented and his 
high head turned to gaze, “he stood like Germany in 
arms facing embattled France.” 

His distance was at least 250 yards from us, and any 
friend who wagers that I will consistently hit the center 
at that range, will probably want his money back very 
soon. On this occasion, however, the shot struck home, 
to the loud astonishment of my companion, and perhaps 
some silent surprise of my own, and the deer, after trying 
to steady himself a moment, toppled over backward and 
rolled a hundred yards down the slant. We climbed the 
rest of the way to meet him and found a fine buck with a 
rather good head. 

I will not estimate his weight, but when he was dressed, 
headless and frozen stiff by a night’s exposure, two men 
had hard work to get him on to a pack horse. The tips 
of the two most distant tines of his horns (the second 
ones) were 28 inches apart. 

Both the deer killed on this trip were mule deer, and 
I noted that the body of the tail above the black tip was 
entirely white in each case—that is, that there was no 
black line down the back of it such as is usually or always 
seen in the small California variety, and sometimes seen 
in other individuals. 

It was my intention to take measurements for the sake 
of getting a basis for comparisons, but I found that my 
stec] tape had been left behind, so I only got some dimen- 
sions of the horns, and the breadth of one forefoot, which 
the men brought down, and which was three inches across. 

While at the Bar we made a brave endeavor to pene- 
trate another province of sheep land, and after a climb, 
which I confidently estimate at 3,000 vertical feet, we 
reached an eminence that gave us a view of cold, snowy, 
rocky basins of encouraging appearance, but the land 
of promise, though not very far in an air line, was a great 
way off if measured by hours of effort, and we did not 
reach it. 

From the Bar we went to Stanley Basin, and made two 
expeditions in that vicinity, looking for the foundations 
of certain bear stories told us by scarred veterans of the 
chase. Wounds made by fangs or claws of bears were 
shown me on the person of one old gentleman, though 
I am bound to say that the stains of his daily toil had 
hidden the scars. At all events, we searched for these 
foundations, and though we discovered that they had been 
used up in propping rainbows, and that more bears would 
be usually seen on Fifth avenue. 

We prospected in several places and panned out clean 
gravels and desperately pure granite sands without a 
trace of color; we also looked casually at some mines run 
on the assessment plan, though we did not have time 
to visit the good ones, and, among other curious things, 
we saw in a little lake on the very crest of the divide 
between Cape Horn Creek and the waters of the Payette 
River, a lot of good-sized fish that looked like trout. Now 
this lake had no inlet nor outlet, and was quite a distance 
from any running water. Were the fish planted? Did 
they come overland or are they relics of the glacial age? 

There are two other fish problems of interest near 
Stanley Basin. One is the existence of a redfish netted 
annually for about a month in Redfish Lake, one of the 
supply reservoirs of the upper Salmon; and another is 
the existence in another similar lake of a fish 9 or 10 
inches long, which the natives call a smelt. This fish 
limits his season to ten days each year, when he runs up 
the inlet to spawn. Except for these brief periods the 
fish go into retirement, and are not seen or captured. 

A few penetration tests were made with .30-40 and 
2 rifles, using soft-nosed bullets at close range. A 

t surface was hewn on a fir tree, which was afterward 
cut down. The .30-40 had penetrated 6 inches and the 


THE GOODNIGHT HERD. 


his hand, he would let it go that mankind might be 
elevated and strengthened by searching for it. 

So, if I held in my grasp the whole tribe of mountain 
sheep, I would, after taking certain measurements and 
photographs, send them back to their securest fastnesses 
that future generations might behold the ideal of self- 


reliant freedom. H. G. Du os. 


Fact and Fancy. 


A FAIR fur-wearer, day-dreaming over her soft wraps, 
lets her fancies run far northward and gives her thoughts 
an arctic airing. In the shadowy frost pictures she sees 
a Hudson Bay Company’s hunter making the slow round 
of his traps in a wintry waste beyond the farthest post; 
then, bringing in his furs and spending in one reckless 
week the hard earnings of months; or Indians in Alaskan 
wilds, setting their primitive springes for their four-footed 
brethren but little wilder than themselves; or exiled 
wretches begrudging their traps the meagre bait in the 
frozen hell of Siberia. 

It will take some of the romance from her pictures to 
make them more truthful, but it may not entirely spoil 
them. New England mountains from which the lumber- 
man and wood-cutter have reaped their tall harvests 
these fifty years, grassy hillsides of farms, trout brooks 
known to many a city angler, meadow rills where school- 
boys catch minnows with pin-hooks, marshes shorn by 
the husbandman’s scythe when the upland hay crop is 
short, and streams troubled by the frequent keels of 
traffic, shall form the tamer landscapes of these pictures. 

The figures, less picturesque than the half wild Hud- 
son Bay hunter and the wholly wild Alaskan savage, and 
with nothing of the tragic in them, shall be only a matter- 
of-fact Yankee who is a farmer many more months of the 
year than he is a trapper; the riiddy and tan farmer’s boy, 
whose few steel traps and deadfalls furnish the purchase 
money for his new jack-knife, his skates and his first 
gun; an Indian of St. Francis, briefly visiting at rare 
intervals the hunting grounds of his fathers; these are our 
trappers, and their spoils make a considerable share of the 
furs exported and manufactured. 

The one who by birthright first wore the mink furs 
of the fair lady, took his frequent baths and fares of small 
iry in the same stream wherein her brother casts his 
fly every summer, only a day’s journey from the city. 

The original wearer of her “Alaskan sable” two years 
ago was doing the farmer good service in digging the 
grubs in his fields and an ill turn by sucking his eggs 
and stealing his young chickens. He was always in bad 
odor, yet his fur, deodorized and dyed, does not proclaim 
his name to ears polite. The trimming of her cloak was 
once the coat of a robber of cornfields whose call to his 
brother bandits may have been mistaken in August even- 
ings for the screech-owl’s uncanny note. 

The fashionable boa of a year ago, with the pointed 
black ears and the fluffy white-tipped b-ush, when 
adorning its first owner, never coursed over Russian 
snows in the long Arctic night; but once clad a cunning 
thief who stole the spring chickens our lady’s host had 
raised for her and the turkey which might have found 
its way to her Christmas feast. That bright Christmas 
was a holiday for her, but not for him, with the farmer’s 
hounds bellowirg on his trail, a melodious storm that 
drove him to destruction. With his life and his tawny 
pelt he paid for misdeeds and a still more satisfactory 
price in the sport of his pursuit. 

Of the rural Lousehold, she may remember one of whom 
she stood in awe, for he was a witch’s familiar, black as 
a starless night. che has had no tidings of him since he 


them, and the gentle wearers they would warm and grace, 
possibly a sigh of content would mingle with the shriek 
and moan as the trap’s jaw pinches or the trapper’s 
blow descends. ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


Adventures in Tropical America. 








VIL—A Race Against Adversities. 


CONTENTION is rarely of any benefit, yet who can al- 
ways avoid it? On one of my expeditions to Central 
America I found myself in the depths of the jungles of 
Spanish Honduras, miles away from where I should have 
been. I was striving to serve the interests of some New 
York capitalists, yet I was not the leader of this expedi- 
tion, my mission was simply to smooth the way, and make 
an effort to see that the party reached certain minés 
where it was supposed a fortune awaited. We were in the 
jungles now, and to the best of my calculations were 
trying to reach the mines by an impossible route with 
no prospect of getting on. Then contentions arose. I 
warited to go on with the Indians, who offered to take 
us in canoes up the Rio Patuca, and then across country 
to the mines; but the leader of the expedition had de- 
signed some clumsy boats, which he now declared in 
tragic words should be forced up the river even if the 
expedition remained there for months; and, in order to 
accomplish his purpose, he now demanded that I should 
make heavy drafts on New York. He had about ex- 
hausted our supplies of money, and his proposition did 
not look like good business; I agreed, however, that if 
he would go on with the Indians I would sign the drafts, 
but how he expected to get money for them in the jungles 
was past my comprehension. Nothing would suit his 
purpose except money to spend in efforts to force his 
clumsy boats up a river in which all the Indians said 
such boats could never live. I consulted carefully with 
the Indians, and finally decided that no more money 
could be spent on those boats. 

Then there was a scene, threats and wild language; 
the leader had been drinking, and was little better than a 
mad man. Presently his thoughts centered on an idea 
that he would go back to the settlements, and up the road 
to the interior, and there revoke certain trapsfers of 
property before I could have them registered. This reg- 
istry was one of the most important matters that had 
been intrusted to me. The question was rather serious, 
and I consulted with others before answering him; while 
he, all complacent, thought I was cornered. 

I was assured that if he went back to the coast he 
could not get through the dead line, because yellow fever 
was raging in the settlements. The dead line is a rather 
peculiar though effective quarantine; a line is drawn 
across the road from an infected place, and a. notice is 
posted up; a guard stationed to protect the line, and who 
ever attempts to cross from the infeeted side is im- 
mediately shot. I hardly believed this statement, but I 
was convinced that there was some impediment to travel, 
and that to reach, the interior from the infected coast 
would be difficult, and probably slow work. Fortunately 
we were above the dead line, and I determined to make 
my way across the wilderness to the capital; if my com- 
panion came with me I could claim the right of registry, 
and if he went by way of the coast I could probably 
beat him in. 

Once more I tried to persuade him that our best inter- 
ests were to go on, but words were useless, and a race 
for the mines was in order. 

I arranged as best I could. Of the money we had, I 
took $150 in silver, and gave the balance, several hundred 
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dollars, to the engitieer of our expeditioti, telling. him to 
remain at camp till I could send help from the capital. 
Then with the few things packed which were to be my 
outfit, I waited anxiously for an oppo-tunity to begin my 
journey, 

The next day a crew of Sumo Indians came «ip the 
river and stopped for the night at our camp. They agreed 
to take me with them as far as they we-e going, but did 
not think I could succeed in getting over the mountains. 
They said that there were plenty of inen at their village, 
a place called Gualpatante, and as [ fel. sure I could ar- 
range with some of them, I determined to push on. 

i got my things together and next morning we started. 
Their canoe was unusually large, made fron a single 
1..ahogany log, and capable of carryi: g six or seven tons. 

Eight men made up the crew, rough looking fellows, 
such as I had never seen before, and I wondered what 
was to be my fate with them. The captain of the crew 
was old and bent, looking almost like a hunchback; his 
arms reached down below his knees; his neck was long, 
skinny and protruding; he had only one tooth, which had 
grown up to the length of a boar’s tusk; one eye was 
knocked out, his nose and chin almost met, his long, 
unkempt hair hung about his naked shoulders; and to 
make his appearance more frightful, one-half his face was 
painted black, which brought his protruding cheekbones 
into peculiar prominence, 

I looked at him in astonishment, not unmixed with 
fear, and he was in truth a strange, forbidding looking 
object. The Indians quickly put my things in the canoe, 
the old Indian motioned me to a seat and my journey had 
begun, my companion sneeringly remarking that he 
would wait for me at the capital, where I would find the 
property made away with, and all because of my head- 
strong folly in refusing his orders. The time for werds 
was past; I invited him to go with me, but he would not; 
and then the men pushed out in the stream, and began 
a vigorous paddling which soon took us around a bend 
in the river, and I was alone with these strange, half- 
naked Indians, perplexed and doubting the wisdom of 
the course I was pursuing. 

I was not long in finding out that I was in good com- 
pany, and the strange old Indian was as careful of me 
as if I had been his child. I soon forgot my fears in the 
novelty of my surroundings, and then anxiety gave place 
to thorough enjoyment. 

As we ascended the river the scene gradually changed, 
and presently we were among the first undulations of the 
mountains, and after two days had reached he lower foot- 
hills, and were surrounded by all that one could dream of 
in a tropical paradise. At night we camped on the sand- 
bars, and in a few minutes the Indians would have game 
and fish in abundance. Then we would eat, and it seemed 
as if I could not get enough, and fortunately there was 
no end to the supply. 

Two days more, and we reached the Indian village, a 
place called Gualpatante; the men took my things to one 
of the larger houses, and the people crowded around to 
see me. 

I immediately began negotiations for men to take me 
on my way, and was meeting with some success when all 
my hopes were ruined at a sign from the old Indian, 
whose name, I learned, was Fusa. He was a most remark- 
able person; the oldest people in the village said that when 
they were children he was just as I found him---old, tem- 
perate in all things, and powerfully strong? While we 
were coming up the river the men had on several .occa- 
sions been unable to make headway against the current, 
which at times was very swift. Old Fusa carried a great 
paddle, bigger than himself, and at these times he would 
give one long sweep with it deep in the water, and the 
great canoe would tremble at the force; then another 
sweep of his broad paddle, and the canoe would move 
ahead slowly; then the men would get it in control again, 
and we would sweep steadily on to quieter water; the old 
Indian making himself comfortable in a lazy attitude in 
the stern of the canoe. And this was the man who had 
me in his power, and I began to be anxious again, and 
wonder why he was unwilling that I should go on. 

I was well treated, and if I could have spoken to them 
fluently or understood what they said, I felt sure that all 
would soon be arranged; but my few words of the Indian 
language seemed to be lost on old Fusa, who spoke only 
a very little English and Spanish. Conversation was. not 
brilliant. Each morning old Fusa would come down to 
see me and say: ‘Where going to-day?” 

“Up the river,” I would reply. 

“No, can’t go.” 

“But I want to—I must,” I would protest. 

“No, can’t go.” 

“But I will,” I would say, angrily, at times. 

“No can’t go. Where going to-day? Stone tings; 
flower tings; butterfly tings; hunt what?” 

I was interested in collecting specimens, and would 
generally choose one or the other excursion proposed. 
The old man would give a satisfied grunt, and then, after 
a brief direction to one of the young men, who apparently 
never thought of disobeying him, I would be taken out 
in the woods; and game, insects, botanical or geological 
specimens would be found to my fullest  satisfac- 
tion. 

But as the days accumulated, I gave up going out, and 
all my thoughts were concentrated in getting away from 
that old Indian. He would have taken me back to the 
camp down the river at any time, but he would not take- 
me on, nor would he let me go, and I began to fear 
that he had an understanding with the superintendent to 
detain me. Twice I nearly succeeded, but he stopped me 
each time, and I grew more and more anxious. 

What he meant to do I could not tell, and I was in 
despair, even expecting that later he intended to have 
me killed. ; 

« The Indians were drinking a good part of the time, 
and how I learned to hate those drunken feasts. _Fusa 
never went to them, but the other men would soon be- 
come hopelessly intoxicated, and then would promise to 
take me anywhere, and that would be the end of it, ooly 
promises. T i 

was prepared by women who sat around a big pore 
chewing cane and spitting the juice till they had filled the 
trough; then it was allowed to ferment. hen properly 
fermented, the boys would gather with their reed pipes 
and the men would drink to the ac-ompaniment of their 
droning music, just the same thing over and over again, 
all in disorder, yet not unpleasing in its effect; and finally 


hey drank fermented sugarcane juice which’ 


the men would would fall into a helpless drunken stupor, 
though at times angry quarrels would take place, and the 
Indians, wild with drink, would threaten all sorts of 
violence. At such times old Fusa would hurry over to my 
house, and forbid my going out. Usually he staid with 
me until the row was over, and I could not understand 
why he was so careful of me, and yet kept me so closely 
guarded. ‘ 

A few days later I learned why this was. I had lost 
three weeks when a large canoe came up the river filled 
with Indians, but among them there was a white man, 
a fine fellow who was building up a trade in rubber with 
the Indians. I had been living in his house, and old 
Fusa proposed to deliver me safe and sound to my host. 
This he did with but little ceremony, and as he went out 
of the door he said to me: “Now can go,” and walked 
off entirely satisfied. 

My new friend said that the old Indian had done me a 
great service, as I would certainly have been killed if I 
had gone on without being properly prepared; and as it 
was he did not think it would be possible for me to get 
through, and advised me most seriously to go back, and 
give up the idea. It was no trip for a white man not 
accustomed to the most trying exposures. Then, if one 
did not die from the exposure, there were the wild ani- 
mals; and if not these then the Indians, almost as danger- 
ous, and altogether he thought it would be impossible for 
me. But when I explained the situation, he said he 
thought it was taking big risks, but he would do the best 
he could for me. 

He told me I might take my choice of evils. He could 
give me Mosquito men who would take me up the rapids 
safely, but might lose their way in the woods, which 
would mean death; then he could give me men from his 
village, but though they knew the trail well, they would 
perhaps have an accident in the rapids; which, if it did not 
kill me, would certainly mean the loss of all my things; 
or he could give me the wild men, who would be coming 
down with their rubber the next day. These were per- 
fect river hands and sure woodmen; but they were mur- 
derous, and not to be depended on, yet if I was careful 
with them ‘they would probably take me through safely. 
I determined to cast in my lot with the wild men, and 
then my friend gave me careful directions how to treat 
them. Their last murder had been to secure $40. silver, 
quite a fortune to them. I now had only one hundred 
dollars silver, litthke enough with the journey ahead of me. 
This I was not to show on any account. en I was not 
to give them directions, but simply allow-them to take 
me. I would fall in with a tribe called the Piyu Indians, 
some of whom were very dangerous, and though cowardly 
would sneak up to one at night, cut one’s throat and run; 
and on no account was I to sleep in their houses till I 
got to the interior valleys; when there they were perfectly 
reliable, and I would be safe. 

Then I gave my friend the money to pay the men, and 
he proposed to tell them he was advancing it to me, and 
that I had none. He said he would engage three men 
and two women as my guides and pack bearers, because 
the men rarely murdered a person when the women were 
near. 

All preparations were quickly made, and, true to their 
appointment, the men came down next morning, a whole 
lot of them, with several canoeloads of rubber. I was 
glad to see that a number of women were with them, 
and was overjoyed to learn that they proposed to go back 
to their mountains the next morning. They looked as 
wild as monkeys, but their stout muscles spake well for 
their ability as wood and river men. 

A bargain was quickly made; my friend gave them 
their money, and, after making some presents, in which 
old Fusa was especially remembered, I set ott again with 
a fair prospect of reaching the interior settlements. The 
first day the men did excellent work, and the next reached 
the Wampo River, and continued on the way to their vil- 
lage at a junction with it'and the Po River. It had been a 
long, hard day’s work for them, and just as I was con- 
gratulating mysellf on our quick time they announced that 
they must rest one day before starting out again. 

There was no help for it, and so I determined to amuse 
myself as best I could, and when night came I began to 
think the time had not been a loss, for these were a 
strange people, and it is seldom the lot of a traveler to 
fall in with them. 

That night the etiquette of the woods required that I 
should hand my fire arms to my host, to prove my confi- 
dence in him; usually they are handed back at once, but 
this Indian kept them, and I began to wish I had not 
been so particular, and I missed my good friend, as I 
call my pistol, sorely that night, though I didn’t have any 
occasion to use it; yet there is something companionable 
about a pistol, and I would have slept more soundly if 
it had been by my side. 

The following day the men continued resting, but in 
the afternoon I was delighted to see them — prep- 
arations to start the next morning. A little later I 
threw the town into a state of excitement Lecause of some 
paper pin wheels that I made to amuse the children. The 
men wanted them at once, and I used up numerous pins 
and nearly all my paper before they were satisfied. When 
all were supplied, it was an amusing sight as these fully 
grown men pranced and ran about among the houses, 
shouting and kicking up their heels like a lot of children; 
the women following around after them equally delighted, 
and full of excitement. The fun lasted for about an hour, 
and then the pin wheels wore out, and the village settled 
down again. 

The next morning the chief said they were ready to go 
on, but to my surprise and alarm I found that five men 
were to be my companions, and that the women were not 
going at all. There was no help for it, now; to return 
was impossible, and if they intended to murder me I 
could not escape them by going back; so I made the best 
of the situation and we started. The men made good 
progress and about noon we reached a little Indian village 
called Po. Here my chief and the chief of Po sat down 
to have a talk together. 

After a time chief of Po said to my chief, “Well, 
are you going to lall this one?” To which my chief re- 

lied, “I don't know yet; I must get him up in the woods 

rst and see if he has any money, and besides the trader 
takes care of him and perhaps he will only die in the 
woods.” I could understand some words of their lan- 
age, but they fell to talking about other things, which 
foods not understand, and I went to sit alone and con- 
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sider my prospects. It did not seem very encouraging, 
but the road led on, not back. os ners 
_ We soon were under way again, following the river as 
it wound ever on up, and still up among the mountains. 

Sometimes the rapids were really dangerous, and it was 
wonderful to see the way in which those Indians managed 
the shallow dugout or pet pau as they called it. ne 
stood in front of a long pole to keep it off the rocks, two 
paddled, one bailed the water out, and one stood behind 
steering with a long pole. When we came to a rapid they 
would shout to me to sit still, which was all I could do, I 
was so frightened I scarcely dared to breathe, while those 
men, shouting with excitement, made their way along the 
sides of rapids, which to me seemed impossible. 

At times we would come to long stretches of quiet 
water, and then to other rapids, and so on up and up, the 
men shooting iguanas and catching turtles and fish as we 
went. 

Iguana is said to be very fine eating, but after a time I 
could not bear the sight of it, though it seemed good at 
first. There was plenty of turtle at all times, however, 
and so I got along very well. 

It. was strange to see the Indians catch turtles and fish. 
A turtle would slip off a log into the water, and at the 
same time an Indian would dive lightly from the boat, and 
it was rarely indeed that they missed them. A certain 
Indian named Wee Wee was particularly expert, and if he 
saw a frightened fish hide itself as we passed on up the 
river, he would slip quietly over the side of the canoe 
and nearly always succeeded in catching it. 

At one part of the journey we found ourselves in a 
deep ravine, which was so high up among the mountains 
that we could look back out of it over a great stretch of 
country and lower mountains, and as we sat in the cool 
shade of the cafion, where the water was still and deep, 
and where the rocks were all covered with orchids, ferns 
and mosses, it seemed, looking out over the distant 
country, as if something was about to overwhelm us or 
that we were soon to be swept over a cataract, it was all 
so strange and unearthly. 

One morning, after sleeping by the river bank, I noticed 
two little red spots on my arm, considerably above the 
elbow; at times they were very painful, and after a day 
or two became almost unbearable and had grown quite 
large. I tried to press them out, thinking they were 
boils, and that the sun made them hurt so severely. I 
was sure something was in there, so getting a bunch of 
flesh up between my fingers I pressed with considerable 
force, and to my astonishment a white thread-like worm 
began to appear, and as I pressed harder a large grub 
popped out and fell in my hand. It looked like a bottle 
with a long neck tapering to a thread, and had black hair 
at the folds of its skin. Then I took another out of the 
smaller sore ,and thought I would have no more trouble 
with them; but in this I was mistaken, and my arm 
began to swell rapidly, aching miserably, while green 
matter collected in the openings left where the grubs had 
been. After a time these conditions became so alarming 
that I showed my arm to the chief, who said it was very 
bad, that it was the mosquito grub, and that I should 
have told him sooner. Then he went to the woods and 
brought back a root, which he masticated with some 
chewing tobacco and placed the mass in the sores, after 
which they healed with what I thought unusual rapidity. 
I am told that I made a lucky escape, as the sores follow- 
ing the expulsion of these grubs are at times dangerous, 
rarely so, however, if taken out while they are yet small, 
and only those who are ignorant in respect to them suffer 
any damage. 

It is said that a long black mosquito lays the eggs that 
produce these grubs. How, nobody has any idea, and at 
times they are very annoying. After that experience I 
was careful to sleep under my mosquito bar, and have 
been careful to do so ever since while traveling in the 
tropics, 

After we had gone a short distance further the In- 
dians stopped, saying that we had reached the limit of 
canoe navigation, and must now make our way across 
the mountains on foot. Our things were soon landed, the 
canoe drawn well up on the bank, and then the men said 
they would have to rest for three days. Here was more 
trouble. We had been unusually slow ascending the 
river, we had rested a day and a half at Wampoo, and I 
had lost three weeks at Gualpatante. With such progress 
as this it seemed only reasonable to expect that my rival 
would gain the victory and destroy the company’s titles 
before Tueda succeed in having them registered. 

I was anxious enough. and tried every possible means 
to start the men on, but it was of no use, and we lost the 
balance of that day, and there seemed no prospect of 
moving for all the week. 

Next morning I tried again, and offered to throw away 
a lot of my things and make their packs lighter, but it 
was of no avail. Then I thought of a bottle of brandy in 
one of my cases, and offered it to them for the evening 
if they would go on. 

This suited their fancy. They will do anything for 
whisky or brandy, and arrangements were soon made. I 
threw away a lot of my things and gave a woolen shirt 
to one of the young men, who was really sick from cold 
and exposure, and I threw away all the things in his 
pack, so he had nothing to carry. Among my clothes was 
a canvas hunting coat, having the usual brass buttons with 
animals’ heads. The chief took a great fancy to it, say- 
ing, “Give me this,” a number of times. I was not well 
pleased, and told him I would see him further first, yet he 
took such a fancy to it, going back time after time to look 
at it, all the while regarding me with glittering, envious 
eyes that I thought if this man would murder to secure 
$40 from a person who trusted him as guide, he would 
probably do as much to secure the coat that he fancied so 
avariciously, consequently I gave it to him, and then all 
were contented. 

It was a pity to throw away so many useful things, but 
regrets were unavailing, so shouldering my rifle, which I 
had been told never to trust out of my hands; we started, 


- the chief leading the way. 


At first the trail was easy, and I — to think that 
reports were exaggerated, but presently we came to. a 
stream that must be forded. I started to undress, as. it 
was deep, but the chief said. “No use; can’t stop; must 
walk river,” which was literally true. We had to scramble 
along its rough banks, in’ and out of the water make 
thirty-three deep fordings and climb up and down all 
sorts of places. be 
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The novelty kept up my enthtisiasm, but about the 
middle of the day I became very tired, and once slipped 


over grit a precipice, and would have fallen headlong if - 


one of the young men, who was just below me, had not 
caught me in his arms. I fell right into them, and though 
I am pretty heavy, his strength did not yield to my 
weight. It seemed as if I had fallen against a well-braced 
pair of posts, and then the way he lifted me to a safe 
place, as though I weighed nothing, made me regard him 
with unusual respect, and there was something about the 
care with which he handled me that made me feel much 
more secure with these wild men. . 

After struggling on for a short distance, we fell in with 
a number of wild hogs. I was too tired to shoot, but 
telling the chief how to use the sights I handed him my 
rifle, knowing that in the excitement of the moment he 
would think only of the wild hogs. He took careful aim, 
and to my surprise his first shot with a rifle was a success, 
and we had a large wild hog that would give plenty of 
meat. We now pushed on higher up among the moun- 
tains, and finally made camp in a grove of giant ma- 
hogany trees. 

The men built a rancho of broad vijou leaves, and then 
asked about the whisky I had promised them. I teld them 
we would have it as soon as I put on some dry clothes. 

Then they went to work preparing the pig, and pres- 
ently I called them to me, holding up a bottle covered 
with a neat straw case, so that they could all see it. 
They came at once crowding around me, and I stood 
there holding the bottle, still covered with its straw case. 
It was a scene that I will never forget, and even now I 
can fancy, almost, that their wild excited faces are press- 
ing close about me. It was a repulsive sight, with the 
cords of their necks rigid, their bloody hands clutching 
their great knives, their eyes protruding, indicating the 
intense strain of beastly anticipation. The Indians stood 
— their whole beings rooted hungrily on that covered 

ttle. 

I held it up for an instant, and then with a flourish 
drew off the straw case—and found that the bottle was 
empty. c 

The dark rage of disappointment that came over those 
faces sent my frightened wits to the winds. For an in- 
stant my life was not worth a cry to save it, nor could I 
realize what was happening. In his rage, the chief stand- 
ing next me, raised his knife, but, as he was bringing it 
down on me, the instinct of self-preservation caused me 
to start back, and to accuse the man at my side of stealing 
the whisky; then the knife that was intended for me was 
turned and thrust at him, and but for my interposing my 
hand he would have been killed. He had carried the pack 
containing the whisky, and now the maddened Indians 
turned on him, giving no heed to his protests; he had 
carried the whisky, and it was gone. His face changed 
with fright to a brownish gray, and then my wits coming 
back, I threw myself between him and the threatening 
knives. Now I saw what had happened; the top of the 
bottle was broken, and I led the men over to my pack; 
they followed, probably expecting a fresh bottle. Then I 
showed them my clothes soaked with brandy, and their 
rage turned to despair; they almost wept, and the five sat 
on a log together, a pitiful sight in their disappointment. 

Taking advantage of the lull in the storm, I promised 
them that, on reaching the settlements, they should have 
as fine a drunk as the law would allow. They were 
quieted at this promise, and with a sort of mournful 
acquiescence went dejectedly to work again preparing 
the pig and getting dinner. We had roast pig and a 
kind of biscuit that they made out of flour, salt and 
water; the dough rolled up in thin strips, protected by 
leaves, and roasted over the fire. 

The dinner was good, and we ate nearly the whole of 
that pig and all the biscuit. I was soon ready for bed, 
and on turning in took the precaution of getting under 
my mosquito net and keeping my pistol in my hand. 

The men were holding a consultation together in sub- 
dued voices, but I did not notice this, and presently they 
all went to bed. I fell asleep holding my pistol in my 
hand, and I can remember indjstinctly that a torch was 
held near the net so as to light up the inside for a time, 
and half-awakened I seemed to see ugly faces peering 
through at me. Perhaps they saw the pistol, and so kept 
off, but it might have been that I was only dreaming. 


A Walk Down South.—VIL 


On Sunday morning, Nov. 3, I awakened. The tent 
was damp, cold and still. The fire of dry oak long since 
had died away. Moisture from my breath glistened on 
the cotton fibers of the thick quilts and every respiration 
caused a cloud of steam. It was some time before I could 
recall where I was, and then probably the same feeling 
which early explorers had in the caves of the cliff dwellers 
came to me. Everywhere was the evidence of occupa- 
tion and recent presence by men, and yet nowhere was 
there a man whom I could see. All that day it was the 
same—every moment expecting some one, and yet no one 
came. 

I fried some potatoes from a sack at the head of the 
bed, and we—the dog and I—ate generously of them. 

The dog was black, with a white tip to his tail and 
light-colored feet—a short-eared, smooth-coated mongrel. 
I thought I would try him. A note left pinned to my 
pack told any visitor not to be in a hurry. Where I shot 
the partridge the dog displayed some interest, but over 
the hill where the bird must have fallen, it showed no 
sign. The dog looked up into trees, ran on logs, nosed 
under brush heaps. One moment it seemed to be a squir- 
rel dog, the next a fox or rabbit. For a couple of hours 
we rambled around, and at last reached the top of a ridge 
grown to jack pine and thick with scrub oak. Suddenly 
the dog was missing. I listened. Around near the foot 
of the ridge I heard a yelp, followed by a long-drawn 
bay. Away went the dog barking on a trail in a fashion 
that ‘brought to mind hunts in Adirondack forests. It 
was a deer hound yelping after its natural prey. In an 
hour or Jess the dog came back, out of breath, and soon 
began prancing around the root of trees, with now and 
then a sniff at distant hillsides, and then the playful look- 


ing beast vould part its lips over clenched teeth. I sus- 


pected that the camp owners would not return while I was 
there. 


I went back to camp and made a soup of turnips, onions, 


potatoes and bacon. “Both of us relished it, especially with 
some bread just beginning to mould, which I found in a 
box, under another. The lawlessness of the dog made 
me reckless. I would wait till the owners came. I 
chopped up some jack pine branches and then took a 
crosscut saw and sawed a dozen lengths from a 9-inch 
fire-felled oak tree. I split each length in four and piled 
it at the tent entrance. 

After noon I went to the forks of the trail again to 
study out the problem there presented. A little guide 
board nailed to the tree at the junction did not help me. 
On one side was drawn with pencil: 


“PACKER & WELSH.” 
On the other: 


“STATE ROAD (3 ” 


The hand pointed along the painted blaze trail. Even 
with this evidence it was with difficulty that I determined 
to follow the mere footpath in that direction, instead of 
the wagon road, should I go before any one came. 

Living there in the wilderness “alone” with the myriad 
scrub oaks, the many jack pines and the sense of isola- 
tion given by unknown routes was a kind of luxury. Re- 
peatedly I looked at my compass and map, and almost 
wished I would have to travel a compass course, but to 
— done so needlessly would have been rather too reck- 
ess. 

I watched the day wane and felt the first chill breeze 
of the dusk. It came while the sun was still in view. 
The jack pines felt it, too, and seemed actually to shiver 
under its influence. There was something pathetic in 
the spectacle of these trees just far enough apart to be 
individuals, obliged to stand alone, and travel down the 
weather, through all seasons, entirely unsupported. It 
is no wonder that these pioneers are rough barked. 

I stirred up the fire and drew down the tent flaps and 
put on a mess of oatmeal. By using a basin half full of 
water to set my oatmeal pail in, I was able to cook it 
without burning. I lighted the coal oil lamp and enjoyed 
the luxury of a bright light. On my oatmeal I ate some 
of the thick, amber molasses, which was in a jug under 
the box cupboard, and the dog ate his with a bit of pork 
for seasoning. The stuff was filling and satisfying, but 
before we went to sleep both of us were hungry again, so 
we ate some bread, butter and jam. 

Meantime a large basin of water on the stove grew 
warm and then hot. In spite of the strong frost outside 
the tent became cosier every moment. Soon after 8 
o'clock I bathed from head to loot, washed out my clothes 
and then turned in to sleep for the night. I watched the 
flickering of the lights from the stove for a long while, re- 
gretting the steady advance of drowsiness which I could 
-_ At last, there was no one in camp to see the time 

y. 

Long after daybreak I awakened. It was a dull, leaden 
morning. It was raw and rain-like. The sturdy purpose 
of the jack pines—to travel far in time—seemed more 
apparent than ever. I looked at them sharply to see if 
they expressed a thought about the weary migrants. They 
were far from me on that morning. I was lonesome, and 
not until I ate a great mess of well-cooked—parboiled— 
beans, was I able to shake off the feeling. It disappeared 
only when I attacked a log with saw and axe. Before 10 
o’clock I decided to start on the following day—Tuesday— 
and take my chances on the trail of painted blaze marks. 

At noon I took the axe and began to split some kindling 
—jack pine. At the fifth blow, or thereabouts, the dog 
sniffed. Two men were coming, and I met them. One 
was Albert Tripp, of Shintown, Pa. To him the tent 
belonged. The other said he was F. F. Bender, of Renovo. 
To them I explained my presence, which I judged was not 
entirely welcome. I was told that I could get clear to 
Beech Creek before dark, down the wagon trail. The 
painted blaze marks was the State land line merely, and 
lost itself in a windfall a few miles away. 

I ate what was left of my beans—a half-dozen spoons- 
ful—and prepared to start. They assured me that a few 
miles down the trail I would find other hunters with a 
large camp. They expected a wagon with six or seven 
companions, who would fill the tent to overflowing, and 
they would have to put up another tent. There was no 
place there for me at best. At 2 o'clock I started, with 
rain just beginning to fall. 

I knew when I started that the difficulties of my route 
had not been exaggerated by the two. I made haste along 
the road lest night overtake me upon it. Usually I walk 
twenty minutes and sit down for five. Now I had traveled 
for an hour steadily, while the rain poured dewn. The 
rubber blanket drawn over my pack and shoulders pro- 
tected me to the hips, but the scrub oak, which covered 
all save where the wagon tires had beaten the ground, 
saturated my legs from their clinging brown leaves. 

The road led mile after mile along a ridge top, gradu- 
ally ascending. It was grown over with the inevitable 
oak bushes and the jack pine, the latter sometimes in 
quite thick clumps. For the most part I could see to the 
right and left for miles, between showers. I watched for 
the camp of the hunters, but did not see it. Nor was 
there a brook or spring at which I could camp, though I 
might have found one down in the draws or runs off the 
ridge. 

th an hour I came to a sign which said, “Two miles to 
Beech Creek, Alfred Rupert.” It was at a wood’s cross- 
road, and there was nothing to indicate which way the 
creek was. I kept straight ahead, according to direc- 
tions, the reliability of which I suspected. A fresh wagon 
track was to be seen at the sign—a light hunter’s wagon, 
doubtless—and this indicated that the hunters had driven 
far into the woods for a day’s sport. I must hurry on to 
reach the shelter, I presumed. ‘ 

At 4:30 o’clock there was no change in the woods or 
grade. Soon the hidden sun went down, and for fifteen 
minutes the whole west was or with rich yellows and 

old, the setting of a gray-blue cloud, very somber to 
fook upon. No direct ray of the sun came through to 
the wilderness. During this interval a distant mountain 
range showed up running at right angles to the ridge upon 
which I was tramping. I knew that in the valley between 
was my goal, 

It grew dark slowly, but far to fast for me to make the 
valley before dark. 

' At last I raised the crest of the ridge, and my road 
began to descend; shale rock, white, gray sand, yellow 


sand, rock and red sand—down these strata I made my 
way uatil at last I could see the road only as a line before 
me. ° Fortunately it was a smooth road, and the novelty 
of the situation Was one to stir the pride rather than to 
dismay. The rain had ceased, and it was not very cold. 

There was a brook across the road at the foot of the 
first long descent, and I was tempted to camp there, in 
spite of the wet, but thought better of it. Some ways 
beyond there was a clearing, and here I saw what seemed 
to be a pile of lumber a dozen rods down hill to the right. 
It proved to be a shanty nailed up tight, so back to the 
road I went and followed the road a few rods. It van- 
ished in the grass, for no driver had followed another in 
or out. I could not see where the road entered the woods 
again. I returned to the shanty, wrenched off the board 
that nailed the door shut and entered. 

By the light of a match I saw a number of wheelbar- 
rows, a lot of hay, and beside the door a large tin can, 
likely to contain benzine, oil or some other explosive or in- 
flammable substance. I extinguished the match instanter 
and wished I had a lantern. 

In the dark I stripped off all my wet clothes, put on 
thick woolens, shoved a wheelbarrow one way, hauled 
hay another and then curled down to sleep, having eaten a 
raw potato for supper. In spite of a bed full of edges 
and corners, and in spite of hunger, sleep soon came, 
which lasted dreamless and refreshing until morning at 
sunrise—a bright clear one it was. 

A.good fire drove the morning chill away, but for fear 
of a cold I foolishly drank some whisky. Some beef tea 
I made a few minutes later would have done best. I 
followed the tea with many oatmeal and flour pancakes, 
stirred up with water from a spring a couple of rods from 
the shanty. 

The shanty was equipped with blacksmith’s tools, and 
near by was a brush horse shed. Its object I was unable 
to tell. About 9:45 o’clock I nailed it up and started 
on again. Within a couple of miles the road crossed a 
brook three times; it was rough, stony and full of roots. 
It was fortunate I did not find it the night before. My 
compass indicated that the course. was nearly southeast, 
which was about right. At 11 o’clock a man driving a 
team said that I was really on the Beech Creek road. 
Half an hour later I came to a crossroad on top of a ridge. 
One led on along it, one to the left and the other down a 
draw to the right. The one to the right seemed likel 
to get somewhere soonest, and so that was.my course. It 
was a steep down hill—the kind that explains the brakes 
on every wagon one sees in central Pennsylvania. It led 
almost due south for a ways, then turned to the west 
along the face of a valley nearly 200 feet up. Then I saw 
plainly the Muncy Mountains, which continue the Bald 
Eagle Ridge on the northeast end. 

I went down to the farm land, and at the first house 
inquired my way. Woodchuck skins and tails were nailed 
to the woodshed, and hanging to a fence was a ’possum 
hide. I not-only learned the way, but received a great 
meal of potatoe, pork, coffee, bread, apple, milk and 
butter. 

While we ate the farmer and his son told about their 
hunting. Only four gray squirrels were killed by them 
this fall. They got the ’possum in the chicken coop, and 
not infrequently killed coons among the corn shocks at 
night. The boy, a large lad of fifteen, with another 
youth, caught two coons one night a while ago. The .44 
repeater was reinforced by a rifle and double-barrel shot- 
gun, both “pops” or muzzleloaders. Here, as everywhere 
in the barren region, I heard that bears were plenty. 

After a while I went down to the village of Beech 
Creek, nearly two miles away, where I received and sent 
mail. In a couple of hours I was ready to start on again. 
It was Election Day, and as I tramped for a couple of 
miles through Beech Creek and the adjoining village of 
Eagleville, there were many observers who turned to look 
twice at me. I added a pound and a half of bacon to my 
provisions at Eagleville. 

An old man met me above Eagleville a little way. 

“Good evenin’, stranger,” he said. “Where mout you 
be goin’ ?” 

“Evening” at 3 o’clock in the afternoon—it was certain- 
ly a sign of the South. So, too, he wanted to know what 
kind of a “shooting iron” I carried, and dodged when I 
cocked and unbreached the rifle to show him. “Some 
mighty clevah people down the road,” he assured me as 
we parted. It was with new interest that I looked up the 
valley of Bald Eagle Creek to the south of west. 

After a while I stopped at a house and asked for the 

rivilege of earning or buying some bread and milk. If 
Twcedl wait till the men folks came I could have dinner. 
I waited, and from the farmer learned the reason for the 
many cattle signs and tracks I had seen clear across the 
pine barren from Renovo to Beech Creek Valley. 

That is a cattle range. The farmers around the borders 
of the wilderness turn their steers and young cattle, or 
cattle for beef, loose there to live for the summer. In the 
old days a cowman used to tend a herd for the season for 
a dollar a head. He lived with from 200 to 300 cattle 
during the summer, aided by a dog, a gun and a salt lick 
to live and keep the herd together. But the farmers dis- 
covered that a salt lick alone was as good as the man. 
They turned their cattle loose with metal tags in their ears 
to identify them. The cattle returned every day or so to 
the lick, and there every week one or other of the farmers 
saw them, while renewing the supply of salt. 

The cattle do not get very wild as a rule, but occasion- 
ally a bunch ranges far from its home lick and is found 
ten or twenty, even more, miles away. The meat takes 
on a flavor imparted by the browse that satisfies’ the 
farmer’s taste better than any other meat; but a butcher 
whom I talked with a few days later told a different story. 
He said the cattle came off the range lean and useless for 
the shop, to his way of thinking. 

A couple of years ago some men over at Snowshoe took 
to hunting their neighbor’s cattle for market. They shot 
and sold several head, and then some farmer-woodsmen 
found their trail and ran them into the penitentiary. 

After supper I went to the barn to sleep in the hay, and 
after 4 breakfast I loaded corn shocks till noon, and was 
nearly buried in the mow in an attempt to pass the 
shock§ as. fast as they were thrown at me. Chicken, bis- 
cuit, mashed potatoes, coffee, pumpkin pie, apple butter, 
jelly, etc:, rewarded my labor, and soon after noon I 
started on, It was~hard to leave—hard to face the un- 
known when the Known was so pleasant. 


RayMonp S. SPears, 
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The Final Flight of the Pigeon. 


A GLORIOUS spring morning in the middle seventies! 
The dun and emerald slopes south of Ithaca, N. Y., were 
aglow with the radiance of the sunshine. 

On a farm located along the Ithaca and Owego turn- 
pike traversing this section of country a certain alert 
youth and his bewhiskered uncle were preparing to un- 
earth a huge bank of potatoes, which, as was customary 
at that date, and perhaps even now, had been buried 
beneath buckwheat chaff, straw and earth during the 
winter months. The work was progressing satisfactorily, 
when suddenly, as if tossed out of some vast inclosure, a 
great mass of writhing, twisting, swift-speeding birds 
darkened the eastern sky. This tremendous movement 
of birds was a blood-stirring spectacle, and for hours 
there was a steady flight of pigeons, moving in com- 
panies, battalions, regiments and tens of regiments. The 
man with the hoe and his sportive assistant viewed the 
kaleidoscopic picture until the spirit of the hour moved 
them to hurry to the near farm house and unlimber a 
ponderous double-barreled shotgun, to properly handle 
which great prowess and strength were supposed to be 
necessary. A single-barrel gun, chiefly noted for its 
kicking propensity, was there, too; and after considerable 
hesitation on the part of the family gathered in con- 
ference over the matter, the writer was permitted to 
carry it abroad. 

Powder and shot were a precious commodity those 
days, and so, while pushing across meadow and stubble 
and pausing amid interspersing wood lots, we played a 
waiting game, hoping thereby to get a more favorable 
line of shooting than was offered by the flying squad- 
rons whirling through space at every point of the com- 
pass. But none came, and as the call of the dinner horn 
clamored for our return it found us empty handed. For 
an hour preceding the dinner call, I had been stationed 
on the south side of a piece of timber, then known as the 
Rhodes woods. At regular and quick intervals there 
came from the north boundary of this cover the loud, 
fierce boom of a 10-gauge, evidently loaded to kill. 

It was later learned that a pair of Ithaca gunners had 
during the forenoon been located in the north edge of 
the timber, the land from which pitched down sharply 
into a level reach of country, and from this point of 
vantage shot a bushel basket full of birds. The flight 
swept around the base of the hill, then uprose with the 
incline of the land to the line of timber to clear which 
the birds made lightning convolutions specially adapted 
for a deadly raking fire. Into this mass of birds, as it 
ever and anon rolled together that spring morning, to 
clear the tall pines, the two gunners poured a terrific 
cross fire. What the slaughter would have been had 
these men been outfited with modern breechloaders is 
a question not pleasant to contemplate. 

But the birds have disappeared, leaving not even the 
shadow of a substance, and the writer, as he reverts to 
the wondrous beauty of that morning, and last great 
flight of the lovely passenger pigeon, as it swept in a 
mighty host across central New York, is heartily glad 
that he failed to ruffle a feather. 

To have browsed in the gracious field of nature; to 
have seen much that outdoor life has to offer; to have 
breathed the clean, fresh, pure air that broods over a 
fair land, without having contributed to the annihilation 
of a species of bird life the practically total extinction of 
which sportsmanship deplores, is a compensation more 
satisfying than gold—yea, than much fine gold. 


. CHILL. 
Savre, Pa. 


A. O. U. Bird Protection. 


THE American Ornithological Union sends out this 
appeal for assistance in the work of bird protection: 

“The few people who really care whether our seacoast 
birds disappear forever, or increase to their former beau- 
tiful throngs, are now summoned to rally about the 
standard, unless the noble work for which their subscrip- 
tions have backed the American Ornithologists’ Union 
committee in the past two years is to be undermined or 
undone, The great achievement of this committee has 
been the procuring of effective State laws and effectual 
wardening of all remaining sea-bird colonies along our 
Atlantic coast. The American Ornithologists’ Union 
committee has begun several suits in New York State, 
with good hope of success, but this winter’s fight looms 
big before them, and is wholly dependent on the sub- 
— for which we are now soliciting. 

“Short-sighted dealers have in the past few years 
changed, from New Jersey to the Gulf, a beach thronged 
with millions of exquisite white sea-birds, filling the air 
with their wild voices, to a waste, silent but for the sound 
of the surf, and where there is little hope that a distant 
object will prove to be anything more inspiring than an 
old shoe. 

“This devastation (wrought by attacking the birds in 
their breeding colonies, as they madly hover over the 
invader) was only complete as far northward as New 
Jersey, while in Long Island, Vineyard Sound and in 
Maine good colonies, both of terns and gulls, remained. 
These, and some remnants in Virginia and Maryland, the 
dealers were about to finish, when, two years ago, they 
found themselves confronted by a system of wardens, 
paid by subscriptions of this small body of beauty-loving 
Americans. Our triumph has been complete. Nearly 
every colony has greatly increased each year. 

“The dealers plead that we are crippling an industry. 
That which passes like a blight across the fields, leaving 
no seed for the morrow, is not an industry. 

“Half our work is the securing improved laws, and 
then watching them to see that they be not scuttled in 
the next Legislature by amendments instigated by the 
dealers. . 

“The American Ornithologists’ Union committee, con- 
sisting of two men who can ill spare the time and who 
give their services gratis, will conduct the whole warden 

and be present at the meeti i 
all over 


of Legislatures 
the United States east of the Mistimeinpi, if we 
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can raise the money for their expenses. The committee 
have used asen aoe last of our remaining funds, and 
every one who wants the work to go on must send them 
at once any money he can spare, as their winter and 
spring campaign will involve heavy expense. : 

“There is every reason to believe that a few years 
struggle will put this cause on a more stable and less 
expensive basis, if not wholly abolish its need, but in the 
meantime we are in crying need of an organization and 
funds enough to meet emergencies, and any one promis- 
ing to stand by us with a certain annual contribution will 
do yeoman service. 4 

“The Legislature work is to cover the protection of all 
birds threatened by milliners, and to watch for violations 
of this protection, andof the Lacey Act of Congress, which 
prohibits sending unlawfully procured bird-skins from 
State to State. 

“Sea-birds are wholly essential as scaveugers of the 
coast and harbors, and as pilots for fishermen to schools 
of fish. English fishermen allow no one to kill them. 

“The work already accomplished is only a beginning, 
and if the committee can get the money they will extend 
the protection to the breeding colonies of the Gulf Coast 
and those of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as well 
as to inland breeding colonies, and will strengthen the 
protection of the Florida pelicans and the comparatively 
few herons that remain there. Sportsmen, too, will find 
themselves indebted to our wardens, who have not only 
protected sea birds, but, equally, rails and shore birds. 

“The smallest subscriptions will be thankfully received, 
and if every one east of the Mississippi who has even a 
slight desire to perpetuate this beautiful form of nature 
would send a small contribution, the aggregate result 
would go far toward accomplishing the desired end. 

“The whole work of patroling our coast from New 
Brunswick to Southern Virginia, Louisiana, and the long 
journeys to visit Legislatures and inspect the work ot 
wardens cost about $2,000 during the past year. 

“Money should be sent either to William Dutcher, 525 
Manhattan avenue, New York City, or to the under- 
signed, Aspgott H. Tuayer. Monadnock, N. H.” 


Frogs and Snakes. 


I HAVE been reading of frogs swallowing birds, and 
snakes climbing trees and swallowing frogs, etc., and 
would like to add an incident of which I was a witness. 
I was born in the country, in the State of Connecticut, 
and when a stripling of fourteen years was owner of a 
.22-caliber rifle; and on one of my frog shooting trips over 
at a mud hole called Spalding’s Pond, one mile due 
east from the village of Wauregan, a favorite ground of 
mine, I shot the largest frog I have ever seen, even to 
this day. There were the remains of an old wall run- 
ning into the pond, and close up to it sat the big fellow. 
I fired, and knew I must have hit it at the short distance 
away, but instead of sprawling out with all fours, as 
usually they do when hit, he never moved. I was sur- 
prised, and walking out on the wall, got directly over 
him and shot him through the head and picked him up. 
On account of his large size, I cut him open, and found 
two young robins, one pretty well digested and the other 
one perfectly fresh and probably just eaten. I have told 
this story, and have refrained from telling it on several 
occasions, for I don’t believe I ever told it without some 
of my hearers doubting it. 

About snakes swallowing their young: I was after 
huckleberries over at Green Hollow, Conn., when a 
small boy, and saw a blacksnake open her mouth and 
swallow twenty-seven young ones, but I did not kill 
her—I did not get a chance. I have also seen snakes 
climb trees when closely pursued, but not the tree 
trunk; they went around on the limbs which stood out 
of young pine trees and rested across them when near 
the top. 

I know people who follow up the woods and streams 
see many remarkable things which it is hard for others 
to believe. Only last month I was pickerel fishing, and 
a fish took my live minnow and also my friend’s, and 
we both struck at the same time. My friend hooked the 
fish and my hook brought up his minnow nicely hooked 
alongside of my bait. Of course we did not know it 
was the same fish until we struck. 


SELDOM. 
Provipence, R, I. 


Citron for Snake Bite. 


In “A Newe Herbal, by Wylliam Turnour, Anno 1551, 
Imprinted at London by Steven Mierdman, and they are 
to be soolde in Paules Churchyarde at the sygne of the 
sprede Egle,” is this useful little story of the citron and 
the serpent: 

There was a certayn sherif in Egypt whiche tooke ij. 
naughty murthering robbers and condemned them to be 
slayn and paren to deth of serpentes in the great 
theatre, that all men myght se them dye. But whylse they 
were led of the souldyers to the place of execution, ther 
met them a woman that had a citron in her hand, the 
which the murderers begged of her, and she clove it in 
two peces and gave eche of them a pece, the whiche they 
eat very gredely. But when as they came into the 
appoynted place and were caste amongest the myddes of 
a grete hepe of serpentes and aspides they abode unhurt, 
and receyved no harm of them, and so came hole and 
sound forth agayn, beyond all men’s lokyng for. Then 
the sherif axed diligently of them that kept the thieves, 
what they had done or what myghty presefvative they 
had taken. But they answered that the thieves had 
eaten nothing savying theyr accustomed pottage, and sayd 
further that they eat a citron by the way. Then the sherif 
commanded them to go to the prysone agayn, and the one 
sholdeeat only hysaccustomed potage, and the other sholde 
only eate citrones. These thynges done, the theves were 
agayn brought into the great theatre. And there he that 
eat the citrones continewed all the daye safe and sounde, 
allthough certayn of the serpentes had bitten him. And 
the other who had but eaten hys common meate, at the 
bytyng of one serpente fell down sterk ded. Athineus, a 
very noble and ancient autor, wryteth that he saw thys hys 
own self. Wherefore it were wisdome that men that are 
bydden to dynner of theyr enemies or suspected frends, 
before they eat any other thyng, should take a piece of 


- 
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Bruennich’s Murres in Erie Canal. 

Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
rn was called into a place to identify some “queer 
ducks” that Mr. Ephraim Elwood had killed in the Erie 
Canal, about two miles east of Lockport. They proved 
to be Briinnich’s murres. The first occurrence of this 
species so far inland was reported Nov. 9, 1804, when 
three birds were taken on Niagara River below Buffalo. 
On the 8th of the same month and year a young friend 
living on Red Lake, Theresa, N. Y., réported to me that 
he had killed “four ducks unlike any he had ever seen,” 
and “they had bills like crows, and smelled so fishy they 
could not be eaten.” I asked him to send me a head, 
wing and foot. I identified them as Briinnich’s murres. 
November, 1896, two specimens were taken at Point 
Breeze (Lake Ontario), Orleans county. The species 
have also been reported on Oneida Lake. 

J. L. Davison. 


Stragglers. 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 26.—On Monday, Nov. 18, a good 
specimen of the little auk was shot just outside of Toronto 
bay in Lake Ontario by a local fisherman, and a few 
days ago an American three-toed woodpecker was shot 
by a boy on the outskirts of Toronto. 

Both these birds are so extremely rare here as to 
justify their coming under the above heading. In fact, a 
taxidermist informed me that the last-named bird was 
rare everywhere. 

There have been three or four cormorants about 
Toronto Bay at different times during the past two 
months, and while they cannot be called rare, still, they 
are only occasional visitants in this locality. Wildfowl 
of all kinds seem to have been more numerous than usual 
this fall in this vicinity. Jno. Townson. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
——<o- 
at. ‘ue L. Féxtures. 


March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


The Duck Shooter’s Lament. 


A MISTY morning on the beach, 
A lonely cross, a reedy reach, 
A solitary bittern’s screech, 
And deep in meditation 
A hunter stood before the mound 
Whereon the cross, and in it found 
Sad theme for speculation. 


Long whiles he mused, and nothing broke 
The silence save the bittern’s croak, 
Whose sad, sepulchral cry scarce ’woke 

Faint echo’s imitation. 
Long whiles he mused, and who shall say 
On what sad themes one’s thoughts will stray 
When standing mute at break of day 

Before a nameless grave; 


Thought of the devouring deep, 

The wild, resistless, engulfing sweep, 

The cruel, crawling, cowering creep 
Of treacherous wave. 

The rising sun dispelled the hosts 

Of gloomy, soul-confounding ghosts 
Of morbid mind’s creation; 


And then as he the cross drew near, 
And read thereon its legend clear 
He said, “If this ain’t sheer 
Emotional insanity; 
To think I’ve shed a silent tear 
O’er a ‘Posted’ sign, ‘No hunting here.’ ” 
His subsequent remarks, I fear, 


Savored of profanity. Francis J. Hacan. 


Adirondack Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As usual, I spent part of the summer and fall in the 

Adirondacks, and from long acquaintance there think 
I know something of the real conditions. 
_ The past season witnessed an unusual scarcity of deer 
in some quarters, and unusual numbers of them in other 
places. This is believed to be due to the many lumber 
jobs in operation. Indications’ were not wanting that 
the lumbermen had plenty of trout and venison in camp 
when they wanted it. Also that their presence and 
operations had served to drive out surviving deer from 
many sections, massing them in more remote and un- 
disturbed places. 

The average sportsman did not, therefore, find his 
usual reward, in Hamilton county at least. Or, if he 
did, he had to go much further back for it. 

On the other hand, partridges were abundant and in 
fine condition. 

The tenderfoot was in evidence, as usual. One had a 
personal experience worthy of record. He had a 
penchant for going into the woods without a guide. 
With two friends he searched out a pond neither had 
ever visited before. Starting after dinner, night over- 
took them on the edge of a swamp, and they were 
obliged to camp. Next morning he. climbed a tall tree, 
discovered the pond, and six minutes’ walk brought 
the party to its shore. A deer was in a clump of 
bushes opposite. All could see the movement, but not 
the deer. Rightly, they would not shoot till they could 
see what they were shooting at. The deer got away, and 
= saw only his tracks. . 

¢ two friends had to leave camp. Monsieur Ten- 
derfoot, with his compass, piloted them out of the woods 
and then went back and spent four days alone in the 
woods. He hunted diligently, and saw seven deer, but 
did not get a shot. A momentary glimpse of the animal, 
or more often a whisk of the flag was all. But he had a 
good time, and learned much about the habits of our 
noble game, oe emer 
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Another tenderfoot was taken into the woods by the 
writer to a familiar and promising place. The new man 
had a double-barreled gun—rifle and shot combined. 
After a long watch a fat and beautiful deer came into 
view about 100 s distant. “Shall I shoot?” “No; 
wait for a broadside.” “I think I can fetch him now.” 
(The deer was feeding toward us.) “Well, wait; you will 
have a better chance. Then aim high; let both barrels 
go at the same time.” I did not feel the assurance of 
my friend regarding his skill, so told him to aim for 
the junction of neck and shoulder and shoot both bar- 
rels at once.. Soon the broadside was on, and I said, 
“Now.” After much effort to pull trigger and a long 
wait, the old gun roared. The deer looked, hesitated 
a moment, saluted merrily with the flag, and was off. 
My friend looked up in amazement. I had listened in 
vain for the sharp rifle crack, and said, “What’s the 
matter?” “I—I—guess I pulled the wrong trigger!” 
The rifle barrel was still cocked, and the unexploded car- 
tridge in place. The woods rang again, but this time 
to explosions of laughter. He wants to try again next 
year, and as he is a good fellow he will be welcome in 
our camp. 

The game law, as it now stands, is neither respected 
or observed by a large number of the residents in the 
Adirondacks. Whether guides or other residents, the 
great majority view the present law with disfavor. Its 
operation creates dissatisfaction about guiding and the 
opportunity to earn, and disgust as to the preservation 
of game. One guide told me, “For seven years before 
this law I had earned on an average $250 by this time, 
and now I have earned only $50.” He had a family to 
support. Another guide with a family said, “The deer 
are not worth anything to us, except what we can eat. 
Why should we take an interest in their preservation?” 
This is substantially the view of most. I was told, “Not 
one man in twenty thinks differently.” Let it not be 
supposed that these views are peculiar and confined to 
some narrow locality. These statements represent con- 
versations with men from widely scattered places, and 
among the most noted hunting resorts. One guide 
said, “The law will have to be changed, or in ten years 
there will be no deer to speak of outside the private 
preserves.” I beg, therefore, to suggest some provi- 
sions for a new game law. 

1. Open season, Aug. 15-Oct. 31, both inclusive. 

2. No person to be allowed to kill more than one 
deer each season; except a man with a family resident in 
the Adirondacks, to be allowed two deer. 

3. Jacking to be allowed Aug. 15-31, inclusive. 

4. Hounding to be allowed Sept. 25-Oct. 15, inclusive. 
Only bucks to be killed before the hounds. 

I am aware that these provisions are liable to oppo- 
sition; nevertheless, I believe such a law would make 
for the real preservation of the deer, and I beg to offer 
the following considerations in support of the sugges- 
tions: 

1. Such a law would suit that large class of sportsmen 
who are obliged to take their vacation in August and 
return home early in September. 

2. Would suit the many who believe in hounding. 

3. Would give opportunity for selection of bucks 
and sparing of does. (A few years ago, during a big hunt 
with dogs, seven does were thus spared in one day.) 

4. Would suit the still-hunter by giving him the best 
of the season. 

5. Would greatly lessen the liability of the accidental 
shooting of men in the woods. 

6. Would suit the great majority of residents in the 
Adirondacks, whose sympathy with the game law and its 
enforcement are indispensable to that end and to the 
preservation of our noble game. Many said to me this 
fall, “Such a law as you propose would be respected 
and generally observed.” 

7. Would promote the happiness and well-being of 
the greatest number, which is the professed object of all 
law. JUVENAL. 


In Camp on Spanish Peak. 


ONcE upon a time five of us had got together at my 
ranch on Rita Azul, Colorado, and had been on a suc- 
cession of hunts during October and November. We 
had killed deer, turkeys, mountain grouse, and a good 
deal of time. We at last rounded up at the home ranch 
with a wagonload of game, and very tired, so the boys 
concluded when I proposed to go to Trinidad and sell 
what meat we did not want that I had better go, and 
decided that they would stay at home and rest. We 
skinned out about thirty hindquarters of deer and ante- 
lope, and Madam Inez (my home cook), an Indian lady 
of uncertain age and by no means an uncertain temper) 
put each one separately in a clean 50-pound flour sack. 
We put some hay in a big wagon, laid in an apen wagon 
sheet and packed the venison carefully so as not to 
bruise it; also eighteen grouse and about a half dozen 
turkeys; then covered them with the rest of the sheet 
and my camp blankets to keep the dust out. On top of 
the load went two big bucks whole, and it was ready. 
My foreman, Miguel, hitched up two Texas ponies and I 
saddled another. Dearden, Ted and York each gave me 
a list of what they wanted, and we pulled out. 

I rode in the wagon to keep my horse fresh, and just 
before we got to town I dug up some of the grouse and 
tied a couple on each deer horn and laid twe turkeys 
between the deer. It pays to have a load look attractive. 
I got on my pony, who was fresh and felt just lovely, 
and we drove into town and stopped before Davis & 
Sherman’s supply store. I did not want anything just 
then, but we wanted the load to attract attention. Miguel 
held the horses and looked as wise as possible, while I 
went in and got a cigar and saw Smith, the chief clerk. 
When I came out my load was being looked over by 
several men who were asking Miguel questions. I knew 
them all but two men who were examining the deer. 

. One of the strangers was a big, rosy, red-faced man, the 
other was small, thin and wiry looking; both were dressed 
in corduroys that fitted though they were old and camp 
ard travel stained. “Is this your wagon?” inquired the 
little man. “Where did ze get the game?” 

“Killed it forty to eighty miles east of here.” 

ants Mndapeters of veilisin. itis Withegs: “ighaee 
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“Did you and the Mexican kill them?” 

“Not all of them. There are five of us that hunt to- 
gether. We killed these and more in the last ten days.” 

“Are.you a cattleman?” 

“Well, yes, I guess so; I have got a ranch and about 
150 head.” 

“Oh, you are a Yankee, ain’t you?” 

“Yes; but why did you think so.” 

“Because you said guess instead of reckon. I would 
like to see you this evening and mzke your acquaintance.” 

He dug up a card which said, “Lieut. W ” and 
handed it to me and I told him my name and told him 
that the only card I had on me was the ace of spades. 
He looked a little queer and the rosy man grinned. 

“If you hadn’t said you were a Yankee, I wouldn’t 
have offered you that card.” And I at once apologized, 
and told him that I was only joking, and that I had a card 
case at home, bat that.most people here do not use them. 

They went away with an “Au revoir” from the rosy 
man, who seemed to understand me and I knew we 
would be friends if we ever got acquainted. The little 
man was a trifle stiff, like most army officers. After I 
had given away a little game to a few friends, we sold 
the rest to a butcher for about $60. Miguel went to the 
Mexican quarters to see his Compadre with five Mexican 
dollars in his tobacco pouch, and I went to the hotel, 
where I met Messrs. W. and T. They wanted to go up 
to the head of the Purgatoire (Rio de Las Animas) on 
a hunt; were expecting an eastern man on the stage that 
night and wanted me to go up there with them in a day 
or two. “Well, gentlemen, I will tell you how I am 
fixed. My three hunting companions are down on my 
ranch; I can’t go without them. We have a big outfit 
of wagons and horses. If you would like to have us all 
go, I guess they would like to go along. I have an Eng- 
lishman named Dearden, Ted Harwood, Gen. Harwood’s 
brother, my most intimate friend, and Addison J. Whit- 
man, commonly called New York. He is a cowboy who 
is a good hunter. They are all good fellows. York works 
for me summers, Dearden is rich and is trying to pay our 
expenses, though we don’t let him always, but is very 
peculiar—as clean as a cat, bathes every day, and is 
rather fussy. He is paying New York wages at present, 
though I don’t know exactly what for. Pretty much all 
York does is take off his hat and look wise when he does 
anything for him, and Dearden accepts it without a smile. 
I am—” Then I told them who I was. 

Mr. W. studied a moment. I thought ‘he was study- 
ing expenses, and told him, “If the boys go they will have 
a wagon and separate outfit and I don’t expect you to 
pay any of their expenses.” 

“T was not thinking about that. T. and I can get along 
with anyone; but, excuse me for saying it, you people 
seem to be a queer combination, and our other man is— 
well I am not well acquainted with him. He will be my 
guest and I want him to have a good time.” 

“Well, I don’t know; but if the boys want to go I'll 
take chances, and if Mr. X don’t like my style I’ll fetch 
you back to Trinidad at any time.” 

“Ail right. When can we start?” 

“T’ll start Miguel for home in half an hour and the 
boys will probably be here to-morrow night and start 
the next morning.” 

I found Miguel in a Mexican tendahoon (saloon) dis- 
cussing various things with his Compadre, told him what 
I had done, and in a few minutes he rode up to the hotel 
on my pet horse, took my letter to the boys and disap- 
peared down the road bound for the ranch. 

“You seem to have that Mexican well trained,” said 





“No, he is my friend. He would do anything I asked 
him to; but I also generally do anything he asks me to 
do for him. He is my cook. A good hunter. None 
better. Honest and a good man in the way that a Mexi- 
can is good.” 

“Ts there good hunting at the head of Purgatoire?” 

“Yes. Sometimes very good when the deer commence 
to come down -from the snowy range for winter, and this 
is about the time. I propose, if it suits you, to camp near 
the head of the north fork of the Purgatoire, between the 
Spanish Peaks and the snowy range. There is timber, 
good water and the deer cross from one mountain to the 
other quite often.” 

W. went to his room and T. and I went out down town 
and proceeded to get acquainted. I took him to every 
place of interest I knew in town, wise and otherwise. He 
was a very nice fellow, and at about 12 o’clock we finished 
the evening by going into a Chili restaurant and eating 
some tamales and a bowl of chili, and went home to the 
hotel to bed. 

Barlow & Sanderson’s stage from Kit Carson rolled up 
at about 7 next morning, and Mr. X. alighted with a 
travel-stained grip and a .45-70 Sharp’s rifle in a well- 
worn leather case. I am not going to describe him for 
you, Mr. Reader, might know him, and I am going to 
tell a true story. I respect him for his good qualities and 
I never will go hunting with him again for reasons which 
I will hereafter set forth in this story. In all probability 
he would rather go out with five Brazilian apes than go 
again with our crowd. He was duly introduced to me. 
We had several mutual acquaintances in the East, but I 
didn’t talk much to him. He had been on the stage from 
noon one day till 7 A. M. next morning without sleep; 
but after a bath and breakfast he was as fresh as a daisy, 
and looked fit to fight his weight in wildcats. We went 
down street and he and W. proceeded to buy supplies 
for a two weeks’ hunt. W had a tent and camp outfit 
and they proposed to hire Miguel if he came back as a 
cook. I told them that Miguel would be back at 5 
p. M. if he was alive and his horse didn’t get away from 
him. He came to the hotel at about 4, on my horse, and 
driving his hunting jackass packed with his blankets and 
mine, and my 12x14 tent with the poles dragging Indian 
fashion. Diabalo (the burro) looked rather sad, as 
Miguel had cracked him through at a fast gait for thirty 
miles, and my good little horse was a little tired. When 
X. saw old Miguel with his long muzzleloading rifle 
across the saddle in its case of buckskin, with its long 
cleaning rod sticking out of the muzzle, and his foot- 
long knife in his belt, he smiled for the first time. 

“Ts that your man, Mr. D?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if he is as good as he looks we will have 4 
good hunt. Can he talk English?” 


“No, not much; but he can understand if you talk 
ro and distinctly. Do you speak Spanish, Mr. X?” 
° 


I didn’t tell him so, but I was glad of it. vs 

“Where are the boys, Miguel?’ 

“Coming, will be here in an hour. In the big wagon; 
York is driving the saddle horses; Ted is on the wagon; 
Al. is asleep.” 

“Go put up the burro and Lead.” Lead was my horse; 
his full name was Leader because he used to lead a band 
of horses, but his pet name was Lead. I will not tell 
you all his good qualities, but I hove to see his bright 
eyes and his beautiful form again when I end this weary 
journey and take my place in the happy hunting grounds 
with Miguel and my other friends, good men and true, 
that have gone before and left me here alone—for I am 
old in years though still young in spirit, and they are 
almost all gone. 


The wagon came in after awhile. The boys went to 
clean up while I took their wagon down to the store and 
put in the supplies that Dearden saw fit to order. When 
I came to supper, I introduced the gang to each other, 
and we proceeded to get acquainted. Mr. X cottoned to 
Ted and my little Englishman, but I could see he didn’t 
like me one bit. Perhaps I talked too much. T., York 
and I went out after supper and did the town, ably 
assisted by Miguel, and had a funny time. I hate to go 
to bed and equallv hate to get up, and when the boy 
called me next morning and I had driven him away and 
York came up, he told me that Mr. X. -as anxious to 
start. So I told him to hitch up and pull with the wagons 
and Miguel; that they could all start if they wanted to, 
only leave me Lead and my saddle and that I’d be there 
by the time they sot ready to camp. Miguel knew the 
road. I still felt sleepy, and so slept some more and got 
up and at dinner put on my old clothes and by dark rode 
into camp. They were all there, well up the north fork, 
camped in a beautiful saucer-shaped meadow by the side 
of the swift-running water under some big cottonwoods. 
The camp looked homelike as I rode up. W.’s tent, 
Dearden’s little bedroom tent and my old big one were 
all up, and I could smell meat broiling and the delicious 
aroma of good coffee and frying bacon. The horses were 
eating grass, they had all been fed grain and Miguel’s 
burro was standing tied to a tree, and occasionally 
sounding his trumpet with a loud hee-haw. 

I told the boys that we had better move six miles up 
stream to within about a mile of its head; and in the 
morning we moved and camped in a glade of about 
twenty acres, with the stream running through it at the 
southwest corner of the southern Spanish Peak. There 
was good hunting all around. There are some mountain 
sheep around the Peaks. At that time they were not 
protected by law, and Ted and I crawled around on those 
confounded old mountains for three days after them, and 
then we got a stand on six.. Ted killed a ram at about 
200 yards with his .50 caliber needle gun; I devoted my- 
self to a fat, dry doe and she fell over a bank about 
forty feet and was, as Ted said, “Somewhat mushed.” 
We had to cut them up and pack them about two miles 
on our backs. The ledges were so rough that we made 
two trips, and hung the meat in a mountain oak. Ted 
took his horns into camp and I packed in a hindouarter 
of the doe for a change of meat. Mr. X. killed a black- 
tail deer the first day and one or more every day he was 
up there. But how he worked—up at 4 o’clock making 
life miserable to Miguel till he got breakfast, out before 
light on foot or horseback, not in till after dark. He had 
a wonderful sense of direction, and could come straight 
to camp in the dark from anywhere. W. and T. did not 
hunt much, but moved around with hammers and magni- 
fying glasses, pounding rocks and making notes. In the 
evening Ted, Dearden, York, Thompson and I used to 
play poker till quite late, and at times make a little noise. 
X said it reminded him of a pack of hounds in full blast, 
and that he couldn’t hunt all day and stand such an infer- 
nal racket all night; so we moved our tent about 200 
yards on the other side of the little grove from X.’s, and 
continued our innocent pastimes. 

X. told Mr. W. that he didn’t believe that I amounted 

to much as a hunter; he said that a man who played 
poker all night and slept half the day in a good hunting 
country had poor taste. It got to me, of course, next day, 
and it made me study some, for it was about true: 
I told my troubles to Miguel. That night we went down 
to the Plaza, horseback, leading Diabolo; bought 200 
pounds of salt at five cents a pound, by the way, and 
took it up a s‘de cafion where there was a spring and 
an alkali lick that the deer used some, and salted the 
lick good. I knew that if X. didn’t find it I’d be all 
right, so I got York to stall him off over toward the 
head of the Huerfano, northwest from camp, for a couple 
of days. X. almost walked the legs off poor York both 
days, but the deer found the salt and told their aunts, 
uncles and cousins all about it; and the evening I went 
there with Miguel the mud around the spring was all cut 
up with deer tracks. We took the big square camp lan- 
tern with a reflector and a heavy blanket to cover it, 
Dearden’s 8-bore double shotgun and my rifle, Winches- 
ter model ’73. We picketed the horses away back, and got 
on the bank about forty feet away from the spring, as 
far off the trails as we could get. The wind came down the 
cafion in fitful blasts, and it was dark and inclined to be 
sormy. The rocks and banks made the air change and 
eddy at times and some of the deer got a smell of us, 
but finally they began to come in right, and when I 
punched Miguel with my foot he pulled off the blanket. 
The light glared down in to the lick and showed six or 
seven very much surprised blacktails. I got two and 
Miguel one out of that bunch. Then we went down and 
carried them up the Lank before we bled them. We had 
a crack at several bunches before day, and when we 
hung them all up we had ten. Miguel had to go back 
to get breakfast, so we put for camp, and I went to bed. 
Miguel called me up for breakfast. I remarked that I 
thought that it was about time for me to go out and 
get a load of deer, for we must go home pretty soon. 
I got York to cook for the day in Miguel’s place, and 
we went out and trimmed up the deer so that the buck- 
shot wouldn’t show, and Miguel killed another buck with 
his own rifle. We then packed them all down to where 
we could reach them with a wagon, got them down to 
camp and had the forequarters out and the saddles hung 
up on a long pole by night. That evening we 
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Diabolo with all the forequarters we had in camp that 
were cut out and not needed for our own use, and went 
down to the Mexican plaza and traded them.for various 
things; and then made a dance. Thompson seemed to 
think it was very funny. W. and X. did not go, X. 
asked me the next day how many of the deer Miguel 
killed. I told him two, and he told me that he believed 
I could hunt, but that there was something queer about 
it, for the boys laughed when they talked about it, and 
that Dearden said that I was a Yankee and then grunted 
and wouldn’t talk. 

The next evening Don Jesus Perea came into camp in 
his ambulance on the road to Walsenburg from Berna- 
lillo. He had heard I was up there hunting and knew 
he was always welcome at my camp. We had quite a 
seance that night. We had a nice breakfast next morn- 
ing and the Don went north with our good wishes, de- 
claring that he would stay right thee with us till we 
quit if he could, but that he had to go. He and his 
family have many thousand sheep and cattle and horses 
on a hundred hills. He was a fat, jolly Mexican gentle- 
man, but has gone before. God bless him; he was as good 
a man as they make. 

The next morning we decided to oull for Trinidad. 
We tore up camn and started the wagons for Trinidad, 
driven by Miguel and York; and the rest of us saddled up 
and drove Miguels jack ahead of us as hard as we could 
tear for Trinidad, and got in a little after dark. The 
wagons came in next day all right. We had quite a time 
with the jack going down. He went everywhere that he 
ought not to and got the whole pack off once. We had 
some grub and a cooking kit on him, also a few other 
things. 

The night we got in Mr. X. told me that he thought 


$5 a day for me was about right, and I told him that I 
didn’t want: pay; that I never guided anyone for pay; 
and that I just went for mountain air and a change of 
scenery. He then told me that if he had known that he 
wouldn’t have been so dictatorial, as he thought that I 
was hired by Mr. W. He then warmed up and said that 
he would like to go out and see my ranch. So he and 
I rode out home the next morning. We went out that 
afternoon on fresh horses, looked over the cattle and 
then went hunting, and he killed a whitetail at 250 yards. 
The next day we went out again and X. almost walked 


me down. He was as strong as a horse and a good man, 
but as stubborn as Miguel’s jack, and the worst of it was, 
to tell the truth, always in the right. 

But I wouldn’t go hunting with him again for $25 a day. 
He is too much inclined to make work of play. He 
went back to Trinidad next day in my buckboard, and I 
have never seen him since. There, I haven’t half told 
you the story. I meant to when I started, but my heart 
has failed me. We all tried to be as mean as possible 
to tease X., and we were rather worthless. If I told you 
who X. was this would perhaps interest you more than 
it does; but I won't. W 


Grouse Shooting on the Manistee. 


On the morning of Nov, 11 Verne Moore and wife and 
myself took the 3:18 train for Wellston, Manistee county, 
to shoot quail and grouse and take a casual glance at deer 
tracks. No railroad in Michigan extends greater courtesy 
to hunters than the Pere Marquette. Arriving at Baldwin 
the train made a twenty-minute stop, and we took supper 
with our old friend, H. C. Crosby, who is a great lover 
of the dog and gun, and a first-class shot. After leaving 
Baldwin we changed our minds about our stop and con- 
cluded to get off at a little station called Bretheren. 
Leaving the car at 9:10, looking in every direction for a 
light, we saw one in the distance, and found that it came 
from a house recently built by an enterprising maf by 
the name of May, who is preparing to keep all comers. 
We found the family had just moved in, and were ill pre- 
pared to entertain strangers, but they gave us a hearty 
welcome and the best accommodations they had. I slept 
on a cot with an open wire mattress, covered by a blanket, 
my only cover being another blanket folded. The wind 
was blowing a perfect gale from the northwest, and bring- 
ing snow with it. My weight took the cot down about 
four inches in the center and left the cover resting on 
the edge. It made the most perfect ventilation for sleep- 
ing that I’ve ever found inside a house. The people were 
astir early in the morning, and at 7 o’clock we sat down 
to a good substantial breakfast. After breakfast Mrs. 
Moore donned her short skirt and full hunting outfit, and 
we started for a cedar swamp, which was plainly visible 
three-quarters of a mile away. When we reached the 
swamp we turned neither to the right nor the left, but 
plunged into its dark, mysterious depth, expecting every 
minute to hear murmuring or expressions of disgust from 
the lady. But not a single complaint did she make, no 
hanging back from climbing over logs or brush, but a 
merry laugh when some roguish branch snatched off her 
hunting cap. For two hours we kept up our line of 
march, going as near southeast as we could judge, and at 
last came out of the swamp where the ground was dry 
and the burnt pine stumps were thick, and where poplar 
and white oak brush were scattered. We were making 
our way toward the home of Frank Hendricks, an old 
acquaintance, who has a log house and barn on the north 
side of the Big Manistee River, and in sight of that 
crooked and muddy stream, on an eminence 200 feet 
above the water. To the east and northeast from this 
place we could see the clusters of jack pines and the roofs 
of the houses of settlers six and seven miles away. We 
could also see from his home the bare bluff. where the 
Pine River, or what is there called the South Branth, 
whose waters are full of trout and clear as crystal. It 
almost seems to hesitate to mingle its bright and sparkling 
waters with the muddy Manistee. Frank Hendricks and 
his good wife Netta gave us a hearty welcome. At din- 
ner the son, Alpha, came in. He said he was glad we 
came, because there were so many partridge and quail 
around there they were a nuisance. 

As soon as dinner was over, Verne and I took our 
guns and started afield, thinking that Nina would want 
to rest after the long walk of the morning, but not so. 
We were not fifteen rods from the house when the old 
dog, Krankie, by motions we understood,-told us there 
were birds very near. Within fifteen rods-of the barn she 
anchored, immovable as a statue. We walked up to her 
side, and with a roar up went twenty or thirty quail, 
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There were five quick sepocte ned five beautiful birds lying 
in the stubble. We followed them a short distance and 


- got six more; then thinking of what our friend Hendricks 


had said, that he “hoped we'd leave enough for seed,” we 
desisted from an attempt to kill any more that day. Mak- 
ingashort detour through the woods adjacent to the field, 
we flushed several grouse without getting a shot at them. 
The dog in trying to locate the grouse raised a large 
white rabbit, which we shot as it ran by us. It was a 
novelty to my companions, who had never seen one 
before, 

The next morning bright and early we started out. The 
ground was covered by an inch of damp snow, sufficient 
for tracking partridge, quail or rabbits. Following the 
directions of Alpha, who told us there were plenty of 
grouse in the thick timber a mile to the north, we had 
not gone far along an old trail among pine stumps and 
logs before the dog said there were grouse very near, and 
he came to a point but a few feet from the wagon track 
among some sweet fern and burnt chunks. The boy Alpha 
said: “I see her. Shall I shoot?” He had never shot 
on the wing, and did not have much chance among so 
many pens, so I told him to hold high and “let her have 
it.” He barely raked the top of her head. It did the boy 
more good than it would have done an old hunter to kill 
a dozen. We then went on to the body of heavy timber, 
consisting of beech, elm, basswood and an occasional 
hemlock. We had barely entered the timber before Nina 
—Mrs. Moore—said she could hear a partridge flying 
ahead, so we went in the direction she gave and there 
the tracks showed that they had been feeding and running 
in every direction. I told them the birds had in all prob- 
ability taken refuge in the scattered hemlocks, and if 
so, none but the keenest eye could detect their where- 
abouts. While discussing the matter, Whirr! right above 
our heads, went two or three of the swift-flying beauties. 
Verne has eyes as black as coal and bright as stars, and 
he said he believed he could find them, knowing where 
to look, and that he and Nina were not so proud but they 
would shoot at a standing bird. After looking for a 
short time, Verne said: “Hold on” (we were all look- 
ing up into the thick tops of the hemlocks), “I believe 
I see one.” Bringing his Marlin pump gun quickly to his 
shoulder, the sharp ring of the nitro powder had hardly 
reached our ears before we saw tumbling from the top 
of a near-by hemlock one of those wary birds, and Verne 
and Nina never desisted from scanning those dark, mys- 
terious-looking trees till they had eight grouse in their 
hunting coats. 

The next morning while the snow was soft, as I was 
hunting alone, for I prefer shooting on the wing, I counted 
forty-three grouse tracks crossing the track I was fol- 
lowing in going sixty rods. As it had snowed until day- 
light, and it was now 8:30, the tracks must all have been 
made that morning. We hunted in this locality from 
Monday noon until Saturday night, and the next day 
Verne and Nina wanted to go and look for the light- 
footed deer. Bright and early Alpha had their sleek team 
hitched to the double wagon with a good supply of hay 
and corn in the box, and all taking our dinners in our 
pockets we climbed into the wagon, and arriving at our 
destination, a deserted lumber camp, put the team into a 
small log stable. We started out through a beautiful 
two-inch tracking snow, and had not gone far when we 
came upon the track of a small deer. Following this for 
a short distance, we came upon the track of a much 
larger deer, which we judged by the track had been gone 
but a short time. Following the newly made track a 
short distance, we came upon the tracks of three more. 
Alpha and I told Nina and Verne we would make a short 
detour and try to drive one by them if they would remain 
there. We started out, and returning after a two hours’ 
tramp, we found them pretty well chilled. We were all 
tired and sick of tramping except Nina, and so concluded 
to make back tracks for home. Going the mile back to 
the team, we crossed several deer tracks made since we 
had been over the route. It was about 3 P. M. when we 
left the barn, where we had put the team, and we arrived 
home before dark, after a good day’s sport. In going 
over the route in the morning we started a grouse every 
now and then, and went on telling them we would “see 
you later.” 

As Verne had put in all his vacation, he and his wife 
started for home the next morning, but I stayed and 
hunted a couple of days longer. They brought with them 
forty-one birds. 

That the readers of the Forest anp STREAM may know 
something of grouse shooting on the Manistee, let me 
say we shot away almost 300 cartridges, and with the 
exception of four rabbits and twenty quail, were all used 
for grouse. I would say to any one who wishes to shoot 
grouse to their heart’s content, although the bird is wild 
and wary, and will often lie close to the dog, there is no 
better sport than grouse shooting in Manistee and Wex- 
ford counties. We have engaged board and lodging for 
next season. We came home on the train with a party of 
five hunters from New Buffalo, who had seven deer. They 
were, so they said, readers of the Forest AND STREAM. 
The largest ones weighed 305, 265 and 220. They were a 
nice lot, and were killed in the Upper Peninsula. 

SuLtivan Cook. 


Providence Sportsmen. 

Provipence, R. I., Nov. 24.—The new line of cars be- 
tween Providence, R. I., and Danielson, Conn., has 
opened up some new hunting and fishing ground to our 
sportsmen, and each Sunday a special car is run for their 
convenience, and it goes out and comes in crowded 
with men, guns and dogs, and some game, too. But not 
every one who hunts gets game; it is just like fishing. 
the more some people fish a place the better it is for some 
others, as some go just to feed them. 

Birds seem to be scarce up that way, but a few foxes. 
a good many rabbits and quite a number of coons have 
been shot. A man showed me two pheasants which 
came from Narragansett Pier way a week ago. The 
law is not off them until 1903. Game wardens, keep 
your eyes open; the gunners are shooting your close- 
season birds. : 

A man told me a short time ago of his getting four- 
teen trout, the largest 11 inches long, down in the vicin- 
ity of Wood River Junction. I suppose it is every 
one’s duty to make trouble for this illegal but 
one hates to get his friends in trouble. 
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Experience with Big Game. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Nov. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is little wonder that heated discussions so 
often arise in regard to wild animal life, hunting, etc., 
when the experiences of different people, of equally good 
authority, have such a wide range of variation. 

Only recently I read the writing of one of our very 
best authorities on big game and its pursuit, and one 
whose experience has in a general way come nearer to 
harmonizing with that of my own than any one whose 
writings I have ever read. 

In speaking of deer, he said that deer, when startled, 
would frequently run twenty miles before they would 
stop. Now, to me this seemed ridiculous, as in all the 
hundreds of deer which I have followed after they have 
been startled, none ever went half of that distance, and 
I dare say very few have gone a fourth of that distance. 
It is hard for us sometimes to even conjecture how 
people who are perhaps much more experienced than 
we, can arrive at a positive conclusion and assert the 
fact, where to us it may seem an utter impossibility for 
such to be correct, according to our observations. 
Where distance is one of the factors coming into dis- 
pute, it might be accounted for largely by the great 
elasticity of hunters’ miles, which, we may safely say, 
range in distance from 100 rods to 500 rods to the mile, 
varying according to grade, growth of timber and 
bushes, absence or presence of rocks, logs, etc., kind of 
weather, condition of the stomach, mental and phy- 
sical condition generally, and many other environments. 

Charles Cristadoro, in a recent issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM, in commenting on the portrait of an elk by 
Wallihan, says, “He stands there, an elk in all his 
grandeur and beauty, sleek and graceful.” My imagina- 
tion can only see him as being anything but “sleek.” 
He is certainly very poor, as the picture will indicate, 
and, as would be the natural condition in midwinter, as 
this evidently is, his long coat of hair is rough and 
shaggy, and he has that far-away, dreamy look in his 
eyes which all elk have in midwinter, when they are 
poor—so different from the bright, alert look of the 
carly fall, when they are fat, strong and vigorous. That 
is the feature of the picture which appealed to me most 
strongly; and had his eyes had that keen, alert look, and 
his coat been sleek and smooth, with the surroundings 
showing midwinter, all would have been unnatural. 

Truly, Mr. Cristadoro is justified in commenting on 
this picture, for no picture has ever come to my notice 
which so vividly and naturally shows the elk at home. 
It is a warrant of my appreciation of the picture to say 
that it occupies a conspicuous place in my scrap-book, 
which I have been working at for years, pasting therein 
only the very choicest of illustrations, and reading 
matter, all pertaining to game and hunting; a large 
portian of it clippings from Forest AND STREAM, starting 
with E, Hough’s “How Fur is Caught,” in seven chap- 
ters. 

One who has hunted much and observed closely -the 
hunted animal, will notice some striking peculiarity at 
a particular stage of the animal’s contact with the hunter, 
and will learn to look for and expect to see that certain 
perculiarity until it becomes so common to him that he 
comes to regard it as one of the well-known character- 
istics of the animal, when perhaps not one in fifty hunters 
have ever noticed the same trait in the animal at all, 
while at the same time the others may have, during their 
experience, been attracted by some other just as notice- 
able peculiarities, which we have failed to notice. For 
instance, I noticed among the first deer I killed a certain 
little action which they performed when shot through 
the shoulders or heart, and I learned to watch for that, 
and if I saw it, I was as sure of that deer as if I had it 
already packed on my horse. It was a vicious bound 
in the air and kicking straight out behind with both 
hind feet; then of course always dashing off a few 
jumps before falling dead. While many may have 
noticed this action, I have never yet heard it spoken of, 
and yet a large percentage of the deer I have killed 
have gone through exactly the same performance. This 
experience only refers to black-tail. Hunters of white- 
tail tell me that a sure sign of one’s being hit hard is 
for it to drop its tail. Of course their big, white tail, 
being so conspicuous when they have it raised, would 
make it an easy matter to determine whether its tail 
was up or down; but the tail of a black-tail, not being 
noticeable, it would be hard to determine whether or 
not the carriage of their tail would indicate whether 
they were or were not hit. 

A person may hunt for years and kill much game, and 
perhaps some one individual animal may “cut a caper” 
entirely different from all others. It would be hard to 
explain why. One fall I was helping my near neighbor 
to do some work. His brother and wife from the city 
came to visit him, and found us out of meat. One even- 
ing I suggested that I go over to my cabin, about eighty 
rods, and bring over my rifle and go out next morning at 
break of day and try for some venisc#. The city people 
thought it most remarkable to th of trying to kill a 
deer before breakfast. It was sur’ wn when I started 
over, and when I got my gun, an cxtra pair of boots 
and some other things and started back it was getting 
quite dusk. Looking across the meadow along the edge 
of the green timber, I saw three deer coming out into 
the pasture to feed. Dumping my duffle down in a pile. 
I lay down flat and started to crawl toward them, and 
they were coming toward me. By lying flat and keeping 
in the lowest places, I managed to keep out of their 
sight till I got within 50 yards of them—it was by that 
time getting so dark that I had to get close. 

Of course, I had to rise up in their sight to shoot, but 
had a good idea that they would tarry just about long 
enough in their astonishment to give me a quick shot. 
I cocked my rifle, got all ready, and then rose up in 
position for a knee rest. The nearest one to me was so 
startled at my sudden appearance in the very midst of 
them that it went off a few jumps, then stopped to look. 
As it turned around, facing me, I shot it in the: breast; 
then it did what no other deer in all my hunting ex- 
perience ever did: It bounded high in the air; higher 
than I ever saw any _ et iy 7 se = ound 
on its back, making the ground fairly quake. ©” ought 
the way it sounded the critter had burst wide-open. It 


jumped to its feet, made three or four Bounds, and fell, 
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then got altnost on its feet again and dropped dead. 

The difference between the actions of a deer and elk 
when struck by a ball is remarkable. While a deer 
shows in a very lively way when it is struck, an elk, on 
the conttaty, Seldotn ever flinches, so that you may be 
Wwapthing it €losely and yet ti6t know whether or not it 
is hit. 

A gteat diffetence is also shown betweeti the two ani- 
mals when wounded and being followed. No matter 
how badly a deer is wounded, it is hard to approach, 
always using its usual caution in selectifig 4 place to lie 
down, while an elk with a mortal wound will ofteti lie 
down with its head behind a log or tree, so that its head 
is hid ftotti view a§ it is approached from behind, while 
its body may be exposed to view, thus giving the hunter 
every advantage, : 

Befote reaching the age ot having appetaniay to be 
among big gatte, I eagerly tead everything I could get 
on the subject, either in the way of natural history and 
information conéerning their habits and living, or simply 
narration of experiences; but found most of my read- 
ing 6f fo practical benefit when it came to getting into 
the woods aii6ng the real, live yest; and only by hard 
€xpetienée ati we leatii futly of their ways. 

e old thaxim, “Leatn to do a thing by doing it,” 
WOuld Apply to no pursuit better than that of hunting. 
A noviée who was vety desirotis of leatning how to hunt 
bees once traveled tiiany tiles to see old Peter Fyock, 
one of the old-time veteran htititers, who was the last 
of such characters of my acquaintance to pass away, to 
secure from him the desired information. After learn- 
ing his mission, old Peter said to him, in his slow, de- 
liberate way, “Oh, it’s a trade, and you have to learn 
it!’ That was all the information he received for his 
trouble, 

It was always my habit when hunting on snow to fol- 
low the first track of game I came to, tio thatter whether 
it was fresh or not, so long as its direction did not ¢con- 
flict too widely with the general direction I wished to 
hunt. Once, while following an old track of a single 
buck, I crossed a very fresh track of a fawn. The tracks 
crossed at right angles, the fawn going directly toward 
home. I halted and reasoned with myself thus, “If I 
keep on after this big deer, old as the trail is, I may 
get it, and the chances afe about equal that I won't get 
it. If I switch off after this fawn, it being alone, I can 
be sure of getting it, but I won’t have so much when I 
do get it. Which shall it be?” 

After weighing the chances and balancing them with 
the weight of the deer, I decided that, as I needed some 
meat at once, I had better be sure of a small piece than 
take chances on a larger. I started after the fawn, 
full of confidence. In an hour I had it scared up, with- 
out having seen or heard it. For six hours I pushed on 
after it, with a grim determination to have it. After 
dark I tramped wearily home without having seen it. 
I declared that I would not be outdone by a fawn, and 
before the sun was up next morning was on its 
trail where I had left it, and By 9 o'clock was so close 
to where it was feeding that I found its droppings stili 
smoking. It was an ideal morning to hunt; the sun 
was shining warmly and made the snow soft; but not- 
withstanding all the favorable conditions, and my ex- 
treme caution, that blamed critter got out from under 
my very nose without my seeing or hearing it; and all 
day long I followed it, using all the caution and strategy 
I knew, and at night I left it about where I had the 
night before, and went home, tired, but so much wiser 
than I was two days before. 

Two years of argument could not have convinced me 
that a fawn with five or six months’ experience, alone in 
the woods, on a good tracking snow, could so completely 
outwit me, with several years’ successful hunting ex- 
perience, that in two days I could not so much as get 
a fleeting glimpse of it or even hear it; but two days 
of hard experience did the business. I hope it is 
living yet, a wise old deer, successfully baffling all pur- 
suit. EMERSON CARNEY. 





Maine Hunting. 


Boston, Nov. 30.—Still the big-game hunters who have 
suffered from the deep snows and early winter weather in 
Maine are coming in. Mr. William G. Harding and Mr. 
Theodore Ripley, both of the Boston Herald mechanical 
force, have just got home from their annual hunting trip. 
They went to Patten, Me., and thence to the Sebois region, 
as they have done in each other’s company for several 
seasons. Last year, it will be remembered, that Mr. Rip- 
ley shot the big moose, an account of which appeared in 
the Forest AND STREAM at the time, and early this season 
a most readable article concerning the same hunt. This 
fall they intended to go in fourteen or fifteen miles on 
foot, toward the Allaguash, further than the transporta- 
tion of twenty-five miles by buckboard from the railroad. 
They took tents, and intended to make a thoroughlv out- 
of-door trip, away up the East Branch of Sortle Brook. 
But the first day in the woods it snowed, at which they 
were much rejoiced. The second day it snowed, and 
snowed nearly two feet, at which they were considerably 
disturbed. hey came upon a deserted camp, after 
making not one-half the distance they had intended from 
the buckboard road, and concluded to stay in this camp. 
They did not pitch their tents at all, as the snow lasted 
all the time they were in the woods, with occasional aug- 
mentations. They easily got their two deer each, hand- 
some bucks, while the guides took a couple for food at 
the camp. They saw a number of moose of the spike-horn 
sort, but these neither wanted, as both have splendid 
moose heads to their credit already. The novelty of buck 
deer fighting they looked upon with wonder, seeing the 
battles several times. In the midst of one of these battles 
Mr. Harding shot one of the bucks. The other got away, 
after giving his fallen foe a parting gore. Partridges were 
unusually scarce, and Mr. Harding attributes this to the 
great abundance of foxes, black cats or fishers, sables and 
weasels. They at once found their camp infested with 
weasels—little white fellows with only tips of brown at 
the end of their tails. They tracked sables and saw a 
number of foxes. Fishers they tried hard to get sight 
of and within shooting distance, but did not succeed. 
They say that they had little idea of the amount of such 
game in that region till they saw the tracks on the fresh 


- all other enemies, 


snows. Breaking camp and tramping out to the buck- 
board road was particularly difficult for men not accus- 
tomed to wading through two or three feet of snow, but 
they came out alive, and feel well repaid in experience and 
the novelty of being in the woods with so much snow on 
the ground, They are not just ready to try it again, how- 
ever. 

Maine gunners have been reaping a harvest of deer 
since the snows have fallen. The animals are being 
killed nearer to the settlements than ever before. It is 
certain that the number of deer killed by Maine citizens 
is greater than the number killed by non-residents, and 
still there is talk of taxing sportsmen who come from 
outside of the State. 





Motuncus, Me., Nov. 29.—Here we are in the Maine 
deer country. The snow is deep—nearly two feet—but 
there are sportsmen here, and they are getting game. 
Nearly seventy deer have been forwarded from James 
Millmore’s place this fall, and eight go to-morrow morn- 
ing. Spottsmen have no trouble in getting their full 
equal quota. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Connell go out with 
four deer to their credit. Mrs. Connell shot one yester- 
day herself, and Miss N. Knight, of Newburg, has shot 
two this fall. Both women are brave about the weather. 
They go out dressed for braving the snow—rubber 
boots and sweaters. The best feature of this point is that 
the deer are to be found within a mile of Millmore’s 
place. Dr. Chapin, of Springfield, also goes out to- 
motrow with his full quota of deer. A sister of Miss 
Knight had a funny éxperience last fall here. She is 
accustomed to the woods; shoots partridges every fall. 
Last fall she came up with a lady friend, also in love with 
shooting. Miss Knight took her friend around the 
woods, hunting, and they had good luck partridge shoot- 
ing. Somebody told the story down at Bangor. They 
informed the game warden that Miss Knight was guid- 
ing without a license. The warden came up to investi- 
gate. He looked into the case, and wisely concluded 
to let the lady hunters alone. Prof. J. F. Moody, of 
Auburn, is here, and out after deer. 

SPECIAL. 


Some Thoughts Upon !Moose 
a 
unting. 

A FORTNIGHT ago, while sitting with a companion be- 
side a New Brunswick barren, I discovered a cow moose 
and her calf feeding toward us. We had a small but 
hot and almost smokeless fire made of branches of dry 
juniper. The day was raw and the sky overcast. It 
was noontime, and we had just finished our luncheon. 
The moose were not more than 100 yards away and 
were absolutely in the open. We arose, and when I 
saw that there were no horns, I laid down my rifle and 
got out my camera. The cow was large, probably 
weighing 900 pounds, and to my surprise, she had a 
good-sized bell. The calf (perhaps a yearling) was 
nearly as tall as the cow, but of course slender. They 
fed slowly to within 70 or 80 yards of us, then turned 
about and finally wandered again very slowly in our 
direction. We were standing in plain view. The cow 
came on, while the calf seemed to have found particu- 
larly attractive ground and lingered behind. At 60 yards 
the cow observed us, looked intently a few moments, 
then resumed her feeding and advanced slightly to one 
side. She loaked several times, and at last, when 25 
yards away and exactly down wind, receiving both the 
smoke from the fire and our scent, she looked at us, laid 
back her ears, and we thought had a generally cross ex- 
pression. After smelling and looking, she went on feed- 
ing. It has been suggested to me that the smoke may 
have destroyed or obscured our scent. 

In the meantime I had made three exposures, and 
as the calf came on turned and snapped him. He saw 
my movement, looked a moment, then trotted toward 
the cow and nearer to us. She appeared alarmed at his 
action, and together they trotted perhaps 40 yards, then 
walked on through scattering trees and out of sight. 

Last year a woodsman met a bull moose coming out 
of a thicket into a logging road, and not over ‘20 yards 
ahead of him. The moose saw him, looked a little while, 
then stepped out into the road, apparently to get a better 
view, and stood gazing until shot. This year the same 
man met a bull moose in such a road, and having a heavy 
pack on his back, and not wanting a moose, he stood 
and waited for the animal to leave. The bull moose 
showed no fear, and at length the man slipped his arms 
out of the pack straps, laid down his burden, and after 
giving his lordship ample time to escape, shot him. The 
moose turned partly around and fell dead. 

These and similar experiences lead me to the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

First—That the moose is not particularly keen of 
vision, and is warned of danger chiefly by hearing and 
smell, 

Second—That the knowledge of man’s presence, gained 
by sight only, and in the open, does not greatly alarm 
the moose.and does not spell danger. I take it that man 
appears rather insignificant, is regarded with curiosity, 
and so long as he remains in sight, excites little fear. 
However, once let him vanish after being seen, and the 
moose departs in haste. 

Third—That the moose, unless frequently shot at and 
concurrently followed or hit, has little regard for the 
noise of a gun; in other words, he pays no attention 
to the report unless it be accompanied by other signals 
of danger. I know a gentleman who some years ago 
fired an old army musket twelve times at a moose in the 
open about 250 yards away, without disturbing his feed- 
ing, though he looked about once or twice. Of course, 
the moose would have been alarmed had the bullets 
struck under or near him, but they plainly went high 
and struck far beyond, and he heard only the report of 
the gun. Of course, the moose does not comprehend the 
nature of man’s weapon, nor the flight of a death-dealing 
missile, nor possible injury.to himself from a creature at 
a distance, but he may know by bitter experience, or 
more likely the noise of bullets striking objects near 
alarms. him. 2 3 

Fourth—It is my belief that the moose fears, more than 
the bear, which constantly destroys 
the young, and often attacks even the cows. Of eourse 


the bear travels silently and stealthily, and the first 
warning of his presence is often the fatal rush. There- 
fore, let the moose hear any unusual sound when he 
cannot see its cause, and he waits not an instant; he 
says, “Bear!” and flees in a panic. 

suppose in the cases mentioned above, whe-e- the 
woodsman shot the moose, had the man been wearing 
a fur coat and walking on all fours the moose would in- 
stantly have shown great excitement and would either 
have charged at once or have fled. 

It should be remembered that moose, like men, have 
various dispositions, and that the same moose at differ- 
ent seasons or in varying states of health will behave 
diversely. A rutting bull moose of mature years fears 
nothing which lives in the woods, nor even man, while 
at other times he may show much caution. There are 
times, as in summer, while there is no shooting, when all 
moose seem to realize a truce with mankind. At a lake 
I know a few miles from a New Brunswick village, both 
bulls and cows frequently appear unconcernedly on one 
side while men and boys gather cranberries on the other 
side only a few hundred yards away in plain sight. 

I heard a good deal of complaint regarding the small- 
bore rifles, and rumor had it that Henry Braithwaite’s 
parties had this year wounded and lost many moose, 
much to his disappointment as well as sorrow. Further, 
that he attributed the loss to the use of the small-bore 
rifles. The question to my mind is one largely deter- 
mined by the temperament and experience of the hunter 
The cool and experienced shot will kill cleanly and 
surely with either style of gun, and naturally prefers the 
lighter weapon with low trajectory. The average sports- 
man, however, is inexperienced, is usually under ex- 
citement which is often increased by the nervous anxiety 
and hasty and copious advice of his guide, and is likely 
to shoot, if not wildly, at least inaccurately and without 
deliberation. I met a gentleman returning from his first 
moose hunt—one of the crack trapshooters of the States 
—who confessed to having killed his moose with seven 
shots from a Mannlicher, no one of which struck the 
heart or lungs, and his caribou with the thirteenth shot 
from the same gun, having missed the other twelve. 
Comment would be superfluous. The gentleman realized 
that such shooting was inexcusable; and I predict that 
he will some day be as expert with the “queen of 
weapons” as he now is with the scatter gun. I would 
give to the cool and certain shot a small bore, but the 
ordinary hunter will be less cruel and have less disap- 
pointment if he uses the large bore. The .30 is a lancet, 
deadly indeed, but allowing the animal not hit in heart, 
lungs or spine, time to travel beyond reach. The large 
bore, on the other hand, is a club which paralyzes by 
concussion, and bleeds for tracking. Humanity, as well 
as success, fellow sportsmen, require that we do not 
shoot until we have used all possible ingenuity and skill 
to get to close quarters with the game, and then that 
we shoot deliberately and unerringly. 

M. F. WEsTOVER. 


Protection Near New York. 


Mr, J. E. Overton, who has become famous for his 
pursuit of game and fish law violators on Long Island, 
has continued his good work through the autumn. 

In September he had three St. James men fined $25 
for taking scallops before the open season. In October 
he caused a Bay Shore man to pay $100 for offering for 
sale ruffed grouse before the season opened. 

During the deer season on Long Island he watched 
the deer grounds very closely, and the general belief is 
that very few were taken illegally. About 100 were killed 
during the open season, and among them some very 
good bucks. 

Mr. Overton recognizes the importance of breaking 
up the shipping of game to market from Long Island. 
On Nov. 11 he took two boxes in the express car of the 
Long Island Express Company, on the morning train 
from Wading River, and found five partridges and 
twenty-one quail. He has begun actions against the 
shippers for the recory of $385 in each of the two cases. 
On attempting to repeat his inspection the next morning 
the express company refused him entrance to their car. 
A visit to the express company by Mr. Overton’s~at 
torney produced during the day a telegram announcing 
that the refusal had been reconsidered, and that their 
cars might be inspected. Since then no opposition has 
been offered. 

Also on Nov. 11, Mr. Overton seized three grouse in 
possession of a newsboy on a train from Greenport. 
These were pinnated grouse, and evidently snared birds, 
and may very possibly be birds turned out by some 
preserve or club people near Greenport, on Shelter 
Island. The destruction of such rare and valuable birds 
by the pot-hunter is shameful and also discouraging. 
Mr. Overton has also recently arrested a Jerseyman 
taking scallops in Peconic Bay in violation of Section 
128, and two other men for throwing starfish into the 
waters of Peconic Bay. One of the latter is in jail for 
thirty days. 

The cold storage people’s attorney had entered a de- 
murrer to the game protector’s complaint, and there is 
no telling when the case will come to trial. 


Newfoundland Caribou. 


Boston, Nov. 25.—I note your request to readers of 
Forest AND STREAM to report their luck on shooting and 
fishing trips. My trip was to the Grand Lake barrens of 
Newfoundland in the latter part of last September, cari- 
bou shooting. I secured three. The largest weighed be- 
tween 400 and 500 pounds. The head has thirty-five 
points, and is perfect. The next largest has twenty points, 
and one doe seven points, SAMUEL Wax. 


President Loubet as a Sportsman. 


In his youth, President Loubet was an indefatigable 
hunter, and has kept up this love for the sport. His 
favorite occupation at his country place, Rambouillet, is 
hunting. He is a tireless walker, and is fond of going 
off with a single game-keeper in search of his game. 
“You may smoke your segar, Joseph,” he will say, and 
chatting pleasantly, the two set forth, the president for- 
getting the cares’ of-state in his pursuit of the feathered 
or furry prey. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Game in Lower Michigan. 


Cuicaco, Ili., Nov. 27.—Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Sag- 
inaw, under date of Nov. 23, chronicles some of the 
doings of the Saginaw Crowd, that representative ‘gang 
of good ones. The only bad news he mentions is an 
accident to Mr. Watts Humphrey, and Mr. Humphrey’s 
very many friends will regret to hear that he is to be 
laid up and will miss the closing days of the shooting 
season: 

“On our Dakota trip we had a good time, every one 
was well, the weather delightful, and we got all the ducks 
we really needed. It has been a good many years since I 
have seen the quantity of mallards that I saw in North 
Dakota this year. Some of our nicest shooting was over 
decoys in the barley stubble, where we would blind 
among the shocks of grain and kill these fine birds on 
the hard ground. 

“The Saginaw Crowd put the car in commission, and 
went out a week ago last Tuesday. Humphrey got his 
foot in a rabbit hole and dislocated his ankle, and had to 
crawl on his hands and knees half a mile to get a farmer 
to take him home. His foot is in a plaster cast, and he 
will be laid up a long time. The boys stayed down there 
about a week, going and coming. Mr. Briggs had good 
luck. You remember last year he did not go far away 
from the car, for he cannot stand much of a tramp, and 
after the others were gone, about 9 or 10 o'clock, he 
would hunt around the car, and did not miss a day but 
what he would have six or seven partridges. 

“The country has been cleared up so you would hardly 
recognize it since you were there a year ago, and the 
boys did not get many birds; yet, from what I can learn, 
there were some patches of woods. where they really did 
see a good many, but did not brag much about their 
shooting qualities. I could not go with them, for I had 
a lot of business that week, and besides I was a little 
stale, for I had put in about three days elsewhere the 
week before, trimming up twenty partridges and eigh- 
teen quail. But last Monday night they tempted me, and 
I joined the gang as they passed through Saginaw for 
a point up on a logging road west on the P. M. R. R. 
We arrived at our destination about 8 in the evening, and 
were up and away at 7 néxt morning, driving even- 
tually seven miles from the car, stopping at one or two 
places on the way: We had to learn the ground. Briggs 
and Lyon, ‘the two old men,’ as the driver called them, 
hunted around the car, and as usual came in with six 
or seven birds. The rest of us missed a good many. 
We found them too close to the cedar swamps, where 
they would dart in out of sight in an instant, and it was 
impossible to follow them. I think when I counted up 
that night the party of nine had twenty-six partridges 
and about thirty quail, 

“It is strange how the quail have thrived in that 
northern country. Their entire habits have been 
changed. They are now wood birds, very wild, fre- 
quenting swamps to such an extent that one never can 
kill more than two or three out of a covey, and I never 
saw such large birds. Some of them are fully double 
the size and weight of those I have shot in the South. 

“The next day we concluded we had gotten on to the 
territory, and were going to have good shooting, and it 
turned out we did very well. I had my shooting clothes 
on, and killed fifteen partridges and four quail, and had 
a long tramp all by myself. I had old Bob, and every 
bird was killed over his point, and it is a strange thing, 
but I did not once during the day walk on to a bird. 
Every one I put up was one that the dog was pointing. 
Twice I got three out of a bunch, being able to slip in 
the third sheil before they had gotten away. Therz were 
times when I found a bunch of five or six together, and 
twice I made a double, two leaving the ground at the 
same time. When we all got in that night we had fully 
as many birds as we had the day before, and some had 
drawn a blank. The next day was delightful, but we got 
out of the good territory and only had fair shooting. 
Se you see that was a good hunting trip. The car is 
out of commission for the year, and every one feels 
pretty well satisfied. 

“The genera] report is that quail are very scarce, and 
partridges are rapidly becoming extinct, unless you go 
away up North for them.” 


Deer in Southern Illinois. 


Mr. W. A. Powel, of Taylorville, Ill., this week sends 
news of a very unusual sort from his part of the world. 
He says: “Fred Langley and I had a deer hunt last week 
and got a spike buck after quite a chase. We trailed him 
several miles, and finally Fred shot him. He probably 
got away from somewhere, but we have not Saal of 
any one losing any deer anywhere near.” 

It was five or six years ago, ii memory serves cor- 
rectly, that Mr. Powel killed another deer a few miles 
from Taylorville, and the event was made much of at the 
time, as no such animal as a deer had been seen in that 
part of the country for perhaps thirty years. It was sup- 
posed that this deer in some way crossed the Mississippi 
River from Missouri and worked its way up across the 
less settled portions of Illinois. Taylorville is in an old 
farming country, and the timber has given way to corn 
and wheat these many years past, only a few strips of 
timber here and there around the creek bottoms remind- 
ing one of old days. Strangely enough, an occasional 
wolf is seen even yet in that neighborhood, and the 
sportsmen of that county now and then have a run after 
one. Mr. Powel has the skins of two or three which he 
has killed inside of ten miles of town. 


Iilinots Takes Up the War. 


Emulating the activity of Deputy Warden Brewster, of 
Michigan, the Fish Commission of this State has taken 
up the matter of prosecuting infractions of the Illinois 
fish law, of which several of the market-fishers of Chi- 
cago have been guilty recently in the waters of Lake 
Michigan. Deputy Warden Ratto, of this city, has been 
ordered to stop the taking of whitefish and trout in II- 
linois waters of Lake Michigan, and has been authorized 
to charter a tug, and if necessary to take with him an 
armed posse. Mr. Ratto has evidence that lake trout are 
being caught somewhere in Lake Michigan by different 


members of the fishing fleet of this city. He has not yet 


had evidence that these depredations were committed in 
Illinois waters. Between now and the end of this week, 
when the closed season for whitefish and trout ends, Mr. 
Ratto will be actively engaged in watching the com- 
mercial fishermen. During the week Mr. Ratto was to 
confer with wardens Overbach, of Wisconsin, and Morse, 
of Michigan, asto the best course of co-operation against 
this fleet of lawless fishing tugs. The trouble is that 
Indiana has no closed season corresponding to that of 
Michigan and Illinois, and the defense of all these fish- 
ing boats is that they were operating in Indiana waters. 
Some of the largest concerns in Chicago have been 
guilty of this law breaking. There was never better 
proof than this of the wisdom of uniform game and fish 
laws throughout a group of States adjoining each other 
and offering practically the same conditions in regard 
to fish and game life. 


Another Requisition Urder Game Law. 


It is stated in the daily dispatches of this week—with 
what accuracy it is impossible at this writing to deter- 
mine, that requisition papers would be taken out to-day 
in Wisconsin for the arrest in Chicago of Charles H. 
Dahlgreen, a Chicago man, who is charged with the at- 
tempt to transport game through the State contrary to 
the law. Mr. Dahlgreen claims that he killed two deer 
at ore shot, and that, although he broke the law, he 
did so unwittingly. (He had already killed one deer.) 
The Government of the State of Wisconsin is supposed 
to take the stand that he could not be unwitting in bring- 
ing three deer instead of the legal number of two out 
of the State. It is alleged that he shipped two of the 
deer by express and put the hide and saddle of the third 
deer in a trunk which he undeftook to get through. Mr. 
Dahlgreen will be prosecuted under the Lacey Act, 
which entails a heavy fine in case of conviction. It is 
stated that he is not the only Chicago man who has had 
game confiscated under the charges of illegal shipment 
from the State of Wisconsin, and there is a very good 
possibility of other cases receiving prompt and thorough 
investigation. It is not yet ascertained that the requisi- 
tion from the Governor is to issue without fail. Should 
it issue, and should Mr. Dahlgreen be taken from this 
State to the scene of his offense, the precedent will be 
one of mest vital importance to all sportsmen, whether 
of the witting or the unwitting class. As soon as it is 
determined that a man can be taken from the bosom of 
his family and hauled back to another State and forced 
to square himself for the infringement of the game laws, 
it may be considered as a moral, legal and actual cer- 
tainty that he will be mighty careful how he breaks 
game laws after that; and so will every one of his neigh- 
bors who hears of his misfortune. It is no use “holler- 
ing” against the game laws. The time of greater strict- 
ness in these statutes is coming, and coming mighty 
iast in this part of the world. 


Buffalo Jones Not Disappointed, 


The following letter, just at hand from Mr. C. J. Jones 
(Buffalo Jones), would seem to finally prove in some- 
what conclusive manner that Mr. Jones is neither dead 
nor disappointed. It is mighty nice to hear from him in 
the same old way from Topeka, which is west of the 
Missouri—this side of the Jordan. He is a man of big 
ideas, is Jones; and although he has been quiet about 
himself for a couple of years, it seems it has been simply 
because he was elaborating something he had up his 
sleeve, so to speak. May he live to see all his big plans 
succeed: 

“On my return from the Pan Handle of Texas, where 
I have been a few weeks at the Goodnight ranch, super- 
intending the cutting out of calves for weaning and 
grading the catalo, etc., I find your letter and obituary 
clippings. The clippings, and many others, had reached 
me prior to yours, and had caused me much annoy- 
ance in contradicting them. * * * You say no doubt 
I died a disappointed man. To rescue America’s great- 
est animal was one of my chief aims. This I have fully 
accomplished. Another was to originate a race of cattle 
by crossing the buffalo and cattle; this I also succeeded in, 
and named the new race catalo. ‘Cat,’ the first three let- 
ters of cattle, ‘Alo,’ the three last letters of buffalo. This 
race of cattle will some day ere long surprise the world. 
The herd of 100 now at the Goodnight ranch is simply 
wonderful.. Some of the grades from the black polled 
Angus and Galloway cows have robes that sparkle more 
brilliantly than a thousand dewdrops in the morning sun, 
while the animals carry a third more meat than native 
cattle, and the best of all, they never require nor will 
use artificial shelter, and do not require artificial food 
to keep them hog fat the year around. Do you suppose 
I would die a disappointed man after such great achieve- 
ments? 

“Again, I always had a desire to be instrumental in 
making the desert to bud and ‘blossom like the rose.’ 
It looked at one time as if that too had been accom- 
plished, but the people of Colorado diverted the water 
from the Arkansas River and the great system of irri- 
gating canals constructed in southwestern Kansas by 
myself became worthless, and the fields of those happy 
and prosperous people, whom I had induced to settle 
there, became dried and barren as Jonah’s gourd vine. 
This gave me much worry and many regrets, and caused 
me to set about to overthrow the disaster that had 
rushed upon myself and friends. Thus, while away in 
the frigid zone, the cold was so severe it drove me into 
my little cabin. There, with nothing to read and no one 
to converse with, I was compelled to employ the long 
nights in some way, and as the wind was constantly from 
the barren lands and Arctic Ocean, I determined to 
invent some method of raising water by means of na- 
ture’s own power, the wind, and for seven long months I 
whittled and whittled, endeavoring to arrest the wind 
with some kind of an appliance, to secure a direct pres- 
sure, all of which I accomplished; and to-day I have 
an air motor running with all the ease of a sewing 
machine, with power beyond computation. The one now 
in operation here draws, or elevates. nine barrels of 
water per minute, 18 feet high in a 16-mile wind, with 
ease. The capacity I can double by an outlay of about 
$4. The power also drives corn shellers and grinders, 
saws wood, runs the grindstone, churn, washing ma- 
chine, and no doubt will generate all the electricity 
needed on the farm and ranch for all kinds of use, in- 


cluding heat and power for automobiles. I have a 
patent covering every detail, and will have the motor 
on sale in the ae It will be salvation to the people 
I located at and near Garden City, as the water there, 7 
feet below the surface, is inexhaustible. 

“Now, do you suppose I am disappointed in life? 

“To be sure, I have other aims, and greater measures 
which I hope to accomplish, but I never have as yet 
wasted any time and energy on impossibilities. 1 have 
next to my heart now the establishment, by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, of a preserve for the 
bison end other American herbivorous wild animals. I 
shall again this winter ask Congress to set aside a tract 
of the barren and desolate waste of New Mexico to such 
a purpose, and feel sure our grand and noble President, 
Col. Roosevelt, will join in with his big and liberal soul 
to make sure of such a grand enterprise. 


“I send you some photos of very recent date of the 
herd.” 


Why He Is President. 


From time to time mention is in these columns 
of that singular body of sportsmea known as the Wish- 
ininne Club. It is part of the constitution and by-laws of 
this club that any man to be eligible to membership must 
be either a shooter or a fisher. . The club has no treasury 
and its only officer is a president. In very many ways 
the Wishininne Club is a pure democracy. Among its 
members are a mayor, an ex-mayor, three bankers and 
many others of prominence in the business world of this 
city. While all of these are present at the table—the 
Wishininne Club is not in official session anywhere 
except at the table—the members bow to the iron rule of 
the president, from whose rules there is absolutely no ap- 
peal. He assesses fines for “talking shop,” regulates the 
conduct of those present, and in other ways so conducts 
himself as to raise the occasional question whether the 
club may not be more properly called a monarchy or an 
cutocracy. 

There has never been but one president of the Wish- 
ininne Club. His name is W. L. Wells, sometimes 
known as Billy Wells or Bill Wells. Mr. Wells was 
captain of the Minnesota camping party when the 
original Wishininne Club was organized. After that he 
announced himself as president of the club, and no one 
has since been able to oust him from that position. 
He says there cannot be any election, and that he intends 
to hold the job for the rest of his natural life. Yester- 
day evening, while in conversation with Mr. Wells, he 
engaged in certain reminiscent remarks: “My brother 
used to be an awfully good man,” said he. “That was 
Jim Wells. I remember one time he got into some sort 
of a personal difficulty with a fellow about six feet long 
down at Monmouth, Ill. It was out on the depot plat- 
form. The fellow said something to Jim he didn’t like, 
and Jim hit him, kind of thoughtless. The bystanders 
said that the fellow’s heels dragged on the boards for 
about five feet before he got through falling.” 

“Your brother must have been something of a man,” 
said I, sympathetically. , 

“Yes,” said Billy, “he was; and, you know, I could 
always lick Jim easy. He was about the poorest man in 
our family.” 

This would seem to be the reason that Mr. Wells con- 
tinues in the high office of president of the Wishininne 
Club. E. Hovucu. 

Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Tl 





My} First Grouse. 


Up in the hills of Ticonderoga there is a wild farm 
which is the summer home of a retired professional man. 
Little attention has been paid to the subject of fencing or 
tillage, but the number of birds and rabbits is always a 
fixed quantity there. I was then spending my first season 
of delight as an amateur farmer, and, of course, liked to 
see a gun hanging from the antlers in the old log kitchen. 
This piece formerly belonged to the famous fox hunter, 
Ben Cheeney, of Ti street. It was a muzzleloader and 
pretty rusty, but I managed to secure a number of squir- 
rels during my early shooting days. 

One morning with pail in left hand and gun on 
shoulder, I started to the cold spring along by the orchard 
and mountain side, hoping to see something on the way. 
The path led through green shrubs and long, graceful 
berns, and made a sharp turn up the hill near the 
spring. Just at the bend a big cock partridge started off 
on a run up the steep rock. I had never dreamed of snap 
shooting, but somehow I dropped that pail, cocked the 
stiff right hammer and fired just as the bird had got to 
the top of the rock near the spring about on a level with 
my head. There was a deafening report, and, of course. 
a cloud of smoke, but no bird could I find, although 
feathers by the handful were lying about. I searched for 
half an hour to no avail, and had to go away sadly. In 
later days an old hunter asked me if there was not a pile 
of brush near. “If so,” said he, “you'll find him there, or 
what's left of him.”” One day I went to work and lifted a 
quantity of tree limbs, throwing them upon the fence, and 
there at the bottom between two large stones lay the bones 
of my game. Perer FLInt. 


A Big Buck for Pennsylvania. 


Beprorp, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: A party of 
hunters from Bedford, Pa., went hunting on Raine’s Hill 
in Fulton county on Nov. 13. On the 15th, while four of 
the men were “driving” and four were on crossings, a 
large buck was jumped by H. N. Fisher. The animal 
circled around a side hill and came to Clarence Akers and 
Benjamin Hanks, who both fired buckshot at it. The ani- 
mal ran about twenty yards and fell dead. The buckshot 
had reached the heart, but whose is not known. When 
the animal was weighed after deviscerating, it tipped the 
beam at 266 pounds, probably the largest deer killed in 
this State for many years. No one at Bedford ever saw 
a larger one, or one so large. The party saw, but did not 
get, five other deer on the hunt, which ended on the 17th. 

The buck’s horns had five points on one branch and four 
on the other.. They were large, but not in proportion to 
the body. : Raywmonp S. Spears. 


All comniunications intended for Forzst amp Srezamu should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., end 
pot to eny individus!l connected with the paper 
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Islip Town” Gunners’, Association. . 


Tae lease of certain flats in the Great South Bay, re- 
cently made, was to the Islip Town Gunners’ Association. 
It includes all the shooting grounds between East Island 
Flat and Lone Hill, thus comprehends all the grounds 
lying in that part of the Great South Bay owned by the 

mith heirs. The President of the Association is Mr. C. 
R. Purdy, well known as an indefatigable and skillful 
gunner; the Vice-President is Uriah Green; the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Regis H. Post, and the Recording 
Secretary, Chas. Suydam. 

The lease covers about seven miles of the best gun- 
ning grounds in the Bay. It is held for the Association 
in the name of Regis H. Post. The number of batteries 
is limited to 18, which covers about all the rigs in the 
neighborhood. 

Since the Association controls such large waters it 
will hereafter be necessary for sportsmen who desire to 
shoot in this part of the bay to secure the services of the 
gunner who is a member of the Association. 

It was found necessary to form the Association and 
secure the lease to prevent outside parties from taking 
the lease in the interest of some club. As it is, all the 
native gunners retain their gunning privileges. 

The town of Brookhaven charges a license fee of $20 
for all batteries. The Islip Gunners’ Association only 
issues licenses to residents of Islip town, with this ex- 
ception, that in case there are not eighteen applicants from 
Islip town, the remaining licenses to make up the eigh- 
teen can be taken up by any owner of a battery in Brook- 
haven town west of Smithpoint. 

It is easily conceivable that such an association as this 
may do much for wildfowl protection. 

The ducks were very late in getting in the Bay this 
season, but there are plenty of them now, and the shoot- 
ing is fairly good when the weather permits. 


Those Indian Territory Quail. 


Cottonwoop FALts, Kan., Nov. 29.—Replying to Phil- 
lip’s criticism of the 2,000 quail shipped in six crates, will 
say crates were about 4 feet by 6 feet, with two floors, and 
each floor well filled, and Sergeant E. Walker and I ex- 
amined them and we believed we made a very conservative 
estimate of the number of quail in that one shipment from 
Purcell, I. T., to Pittsburg, Pa., of quail “strictly for 
breeding purposes.” The folloiwng clipping will show the 
interest the well-known citizens of the Indian Territory 
manifest in “the preservation of game.” 


W. F. RIGHTMIRE. 





Arpmorg, I, T., Nov. 27.—Deputy Marshal J. A. Tucker 
has arrested A. S. Gray, a well-known citizen, charging 
him with violating the game laws. The game warden 
of Chicago has during the past few months seized several 
hundred pounds of game shipped to that city from this 
Territory. Gray brought suit against the officials before 
the Illinois court, and the Department of Justice officials 
at Washington ordered Gray’s prosecution in Indian Ter- 


Sea and Hwer Fishing. 
—, 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. 





League of Salt-Water Fishermen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

Our boys are now overjoyed at the prospect of some 
good cod fishing this fall and winter, for the coast of the 
Atlantic is alive with sand lants, better known as sand 
eels. Reports from all along the beaches are plenty of 
cod, ling, hake and whiting. It is a well-known fact that 
more whiting have been caught off the old iron pier at 
Coney Island in the past two weeks than there has been 
in the last few years put together. I am not advertising 
any particular spot, but I do know this to be a fact. Any 
one wishing for a good evening’s sport (I say evening, be- 
cause they will not take the bait in daylight) will find 
green smelt the best bait, and clam for cod and ling. Use 
about a 5 or 6-0 hook. Following is an extract of the 
New York Press of to-day, which just fills the bill: 

“When Izaak Walton wrote that God probably did not 
make any more peaceful pastime than angling, the Lon- 
don haberdasher and father of fishing did not have in 
mind angling for whiting. Angling for whiting is de- 
cidedly a bloody battle, and unless hooks with long shanks 
are used it is necessary to see the drug store man for a 
heeling preparation after the combat. Whiting on the 
northern New Jersey coast is known as the winter weak- 
fish, because he puts up a good fight and is not a log to 
pull up like the cod, although he is a member of that 
family. 

“The whiting has sharp teeth, and those who fish from 
the Coney Island piers, off Norton’s Point and in the out- 
side waters, can testify to this fact by the cuts and bruises 
on their hands. The whiting is a beautiful fish when 
alive, the upper parts of the body and sides are rusty 
brown with golden reflections, becoming leaden after 
death, silvery white beneath, iris silvery, dorsals and 
caudal rusty, the lower jaw longer, with teeth long and 
sharp. 

“Whiting caught in the outside waters and from the 
piers extending into the Atlantic from the beaches on 
the south shore of Long Island reach an average length 
of 20 inches and weigh from 2 to 4 pounds each. The fish 
is known as whiting, but in the New England waters, 
where the fish is plentiful, it is known as silver hake and 
Old England hake. ; ‘ 

“Their flesh is pearly white, and their eyes so beautiful 
that a poet has remarked: 


“And here’s a chain of whitings’ eyes for pearls; 
A musselmonger would have made no better.” 


At our last e meeting an entertainment com- 
mittee composed of the following were appointed by Presi- 
dent A. ywood for the year 1901-2: Messrs. T. 
Biedinger, L. Berge, E. Fliedner, A. Michaels, B. Right- 
mire, A, Maillard, H, Kotzenberg, They are to report at 


our next regular oe of the League. Their report 
will be interesting to all members, and anglers are in- 
vited to attend. The meeting will be Dec. 18 (Wednesday 
evening), at 106 West Thirty-first street, New York city. 
We expect delegations from: Newark, N. J., and Yonkers, 
N. Y., to attend. T. BrepiINceER. 





Membership in this League costs only one dollar a 
year, Salt-water fishermen in the vicinity of New York 
are invited to join and give us their support. 


Unwise Stream Stocking. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The time will come when those of us who have had 
their share of sport must lay aside their fowling pieces 
and hang up their rods. I have had over fifty years of 
sport with the rod and gun, and it is sad to know that 
those who will follow me will never enjoy the pleasures 
which my companions and I have enjoyed in many of 
these years—and it is sad to know that this is largely 
for the reason that our streams and waters especially 
have been forever destroyed by those who should have 
rotected them in their natural condition. 

It is quite time that some one should speak—and 
speak plainly. 

I am aware that our Fish Commissioners wrote to 
me some three or four years ago that I must concede 
that they, by reason of their superior position, must 
know more in regard to the waters of this State than 
any one else could in any way possible hope to know— 
but I have never seen the time when I did not in a 
general way know quite as much about the waters and 
fishes of this State as any one of our Commissioners, and 
in fact more than most of them. 

It is very easy to make this assertion, and I should 
verify it, 

A year or so before Seth Green engaged in the propa- 
gation of trout I had mastered the business with Thad- 
deus Norris, of New Jersey; after Mr. Green took up 
the matter I had considerable correspondence with him. 

In the*sixties I was attorney in an action which set- 
tled to some extent: the rights of riparian owners, and 
have had other suits with like results. Some twenty 
years ago I had for three years charge of the stocking 
of the waters of this county. 

About 1870 I met the Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Charles E. Whitehead at Albany, and a large por- 
tion of the fish and game law as then suggested by us 
has never been essentially changed. 

In 1894 the Senate committee on fish and game was 
authorized to visit the entire State and take testimony 
as to its waters. This testimoney, of nearly 700 pages, 
was turned over to me as their counsel, and I think that 
it may be assumed that I know something about the 
fish and fish industries.of this State. 

Not long before the death of Mr. A. N. Cheney, he 
wrote me a letter, in which he deplored the injury done 
to our waters by indiscriminate stocking, and stated 
that he hoped that he would be able to repair to some 
extent the damage already done—and it is a pleasure 
to know that our present Fish Commissioners are as 
anxious as Mr, Cheney was to prevent further injury 
to the waters of this State. 

And now let me give some general facts which I 
could verify by a score of cases: 

This State has paid out hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to our Fish and Game Cofmissioners, and what 
is there to show for it? Mr. Seth Green—and how far 
he was backed by the Commissioners no one will ever 
know—claimed that he knew better than the Maker of 
the Universe what fish were best adapted to its waters. 

Fish were furnished indiscriminately on application, 
although Mr. Green knew or ought to have known that 
they would be put in waters in which the riparian own- 
ers had vested rights, and these waters would be ruined 
forever. 

Many years ago the waters of this State were largely 
stocked by the State with large-mouthed black bass, and 
the fish then abounding in them have been practically 
destroyed by the bass; but there are some fish which have 
not been altogether destroyed, such as eels and suckers, 
which have always been regarded as food fishes, and 
now our fish law makes it a crime to take an eel with 
a bob or spear or to take a sucker with a snare or spear. 
In other words, our farmers and their sons have no 
right any longer to catch the fish which as riparian 
owners they are entitled to catch as a vested right. 

I am not aware that our Fish Commissioners have 
ever recognized the rights of riparian owners, or that 
they have ever done anything to preserve or increase 
our food fishes. Perhaps the most notable instance of 
their neglect of duty is to be found in the case of Lake 
Ontario. Many years ago the commercial fishermen 
on this lake realized over $200,000 a year from the white- 
fish industry, and to-day they have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Do you ask why? Simply because they are 
not a game fish. 

The waters of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan have 
been kept stocked with whitefish, and the commercial 
fishermen will realize not far from half a million dollars 
for each lake—and in Lake Ontario, nothing. Would 
it not be wise to spend some of the money under the 
control of our Commissioners toward restoring and 
protecting our food fishes, and not quite so much for 
the benefit of the owners of private fish preserves? 

I have written with no pleasure, but with pain, and 
yet I am simply giving what has been the subject of 
common talk among our leading anglers for years. 

J. S. Van Creer. 


Povucuxeersiz, N. Y , Nov 2. 


Canadian Salmon Take the Fly. 


A writer in the London Fishing Gazette says: ‘The 
old fable that the Canadian salmon will not take a fly has 
long since been exploded.” Yes, it was exploded before 
that man’s grandfather had a father. 


All communications intended for Forzsr anp Stazau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 


not to any individual connected with the paper, 


About Louisiana Crawfish. 


From the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE crawfish is quietly resting on his oars, busying 
himself about his own little affairs, building mud chim- 
neys above his nest to protect himself from the wily rac- 
coon’s reach, and awaiting with apparent composure the 
time when he is to stagger to the center of the stage, 
hind end foremost, as it were, and when he will play his 
usual engagement of sixty days with the epicures. The 
crawfish is peculiar in many respects, but this fact has 
robbed him of none of his sweetness of flavor, nor has 
it detracted one iota from his dietary value from the 
viewpoint of the epicurean caterer. 

Measuring between the earliest appearance of the 
crawfish in the local market and the latest data on which 
he is found in the market, the season runs for six 
months. But fishermen and men who make money out 
of the crawfish industry count simply on two months, 
March and April. During these two months crawfish 
are plentiful in this section, and all through the valley 
above this point. They thrive in fresh water, in shallow 
lakes and bayous and along the edges of the smaller 
streams. 

Millions of these creatures are marketed and con- 
sumed in New Orleans annually. They are a delicious 
food when properly prepared, and crawfish bisque has 
become one of the famed dishes of this city. 

How many crawfish are marketed and consumed 
during the season in this city cannot be estimated 
definitely. Roughly speaking, it would be necessary 
to count them by the carload, for independent of the 
consumption in the hotels and restaurants, a great quan- 
tity is consumed by families who gather them for them 
selves, 

At the fish market during the season they simply 
pour in from all sections. They are caught in nets. 
They are docile and clumsy, and it is easy enough to 
gather them by the dozens. They are always found in 
shallow water. Their reasoning power, if they have 
any at all, is at a low ebb. However, they have learned 
something about defensive methods, and one may be 
convinced of this by an examination of a crawfish nest 
at the edge of a lagoon, a creek of a bayou. The nest 
is simply a hole large“enough to admit the body. It is 
burrowed below the water level, or is connected by a 
small tunnel with the main body of water, so that the 
crawfish may have access to the stream or lagoon for 
feeding purposes. Like other crustaceans, he is fond 
of vegetable juices, the smaller aquatic insects and 
things of that sort. 

Above his nest he usually constructs a mud chimney, 
ard it will stand sometimes eight or ten inches above 
the ground. This is probably a defensive institution. 
Raccoons are fond of crawfish, and they make nightly 
pilgrimages in quest of these crustaceans. They reach 
down into the nests wherever they find them, yank the 
clawed and tentacled fellows out and devour them on the 
spot. Mud chimneys make it harder for the raccoon 
to reach them, and at least puts the forest marauder to 
more trouble. The chimneys are not works of art. They 
are plain, awkward heaps of mud, but built in layers and 
hollowed out, very much after the fashion of the mud 
chimneys built by man in primitive sections of the 
world. 

These nests are also used for a sort of place of refuge 
for the younger members when they begin to take on 
the form of their kind, and before they are able to 
measure strength with the other creatures which live 
under the same conditions. : 

The crawfish industry has been of slow growth. For 
more than 100 years persons living in this section have 
known how to use them for food purposes. But many 
changes have taken place in the way that crawfish are 
served. Crawfish bisque is probably the best known 
among the dishes made of these crustaceans. They 
are served the same way. They are thrown into a pot 
of boiling water, which has been highly seasoned with 
salt and hot peppers, and they are allowed to remain 
there for ten to fifteen minutes. They are then taken 
out and put through a soaking process for thirty minutes. 
They are then ready to be served. They are placed on 
dishes, covered with cracked ice and ushered out to the 
epicure who may erder them. They are used in making 
soup, and they give a delightful flavor to the dish, 

Frequently the heads of crawfish are stuffed with a 
highly flavored mixture of some sort, and they are 
served with a toast and in various other ways they are 
prepared for the persons who are fond of them. 

The industry is not confined to New Orleans or Louisi- 
ana. It has spread all through the Mississippi valley, 
and up as high as St. Louis one may see the caterers 
serving crawfish in season. Here in Louisiana they are 
probably more plentiful because conditions are more 
iavorable. The lowness of the land and the peculiar 
topography of the country give the crawfish a splendid 
chance to thrive. Here he is prosperous, fat and saucy 
The marshes are filled with sizelikes of him. A season’s 
growth is sufficient to make him a marketable size. In 
spite of the increased demand and consumption, the 
rapidity with which the crawfish multiplies has enabled 
him to keep ahead of humanity’s appetite, and the indi- 
cations are that he will hold his own as long as there is 
water enough in the land for him to wallow in. 


Aw Artistic TrruMpH.—First Artist—“Have you heard 
of Palette’s misfortune?” Second Artist—‘No, what is 
it?” “First Artist—‘He painted a realistic picture of a 
beefsteak, and his pet dog ate it up.””—Chicago News. 
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Adirondack Tours. 

At Lowville, on the Black River railroad, a genial 
party boarded the “Woods Express,” drawn by a fair 
team, under the guidance of “Pap Burke,” the old reliable 
wagoner who had been engaged to transfer ourselves and 
baggage over the eighteen miles of very fair road to 
Fenton’s famous resort at “Number Four,” situate near 
the pretty Beaver Lake on the Beaver River. Here we 
were most hospitably entertained, had good supper, lodg- 
ing and breakfast, and in the morning, after a trip over 
the lake and a look at Grave’s Lake, near by, we again 
took passage on the “Woods Express” en route for 
“Dunbars,” where we.were to meet our guides. We 
passed near Lake Francis, of which we took a view, and 
stopping for water at Sunday Creek continued over a 
then—1886—most miserable road, but enlivened by in- 
teresting forest scenery, through which we walked or 
rode, as the roughness or spirit seemed to move each 
individual. After nine miles were overcome—inter- 
spersed, however, with song, joke and repartee—we 
drew up at the hostelry and were received with open arms 
and a hearty welcome from big Joe Dunbar and our 
guides, Andrew and Chris. After one of the good din- 
ners for which Mrs, D. was famous, we transferred our 
dunnage to the boats and pulled and paddled up the 
then sinuous windings of Beaver River until we reached 
Little Rapids, where we remained over night at Muncy’s. 
The next morning we proceeded by stream and portage 
until we passed into Albany Lake, and on arriving at the 
narrows, where the old military road formerly crossed by 
a bridge, the sills of which were yet discernible, we 
stopped for a half-hour’s fishing, and were rewarded with 
a very nice string of trout. Then we went on up the 
lake—the upper portion of which is quite attractive— 
and entering the inlet—Beaver River—proceeded up to 
the portage of three-fourths of a mile around the rapids, 
a good trouting water. Again embarking, after a pull of 
a little more than a mile, with charming river scenery, we 
entered what was then known as Smith’s Lake, now Lake 
Lila, of Dr. Wood’s preserve—Ne-ha-sa-ne Park—and 
were entranced by the panoramic views presented at every 
turn of the boats. This lake is one of the finest in the 
Adirondacks; it is studded with beautiful islands, tree 
covered and picturesque, and surrounded by a diversity 
of mountain scenery. The points and bays show to great 
advantage as seen from the top of Bald Mountain at 
the northwest portion of the lake, and it is well worth 
the climb of about 800 feet to get the view. From here 
one sees Silver Lake Mountain, Mt. Morris, Mt. Buck, 
Owlshead, Moose, Catlin, Baldwin, Blue Mountain and 
others in the distance; and intervening forest-crowned 
mountains and foothills of lesser height, but giving effect 
to the charm of undulating forest scenery, and presenting 
a variety of shading from the diversity of trees, from the 
light of the white birches to the dark of the evergreens 
and the intervening beech, maples, etc., thus giving a 
picture of wondrous beauty to a lover of nature. With a 
good field glass and with map and compass at hand, many 
prominent peaks, including White Face at Lake Placid, 
may be accurately located. As we passed an island and 
came in sight of the then unique sportsman’s log hotel, 
kept by La Mont, the writer unpacked a small Distin 
cornet and awoke the echoes among the hills by playing 
a few selections; and as we approached the landing were 
greeted by all of the inhabitants and welcomed most cor- 
dially. Our trout were served at supper; a pleasant even- 
ing spent at “California Jack’s” with story-telling, and we 
were shown to our rooms in the “dormitory”—a build- 
ing two stories high made entirely without a sawed 
board or timber, everything having been prepared by the 
ax, the clapboards split out and somewhat smoothed with 
a draw-shave, and the shingles the same. It was a case 
of necessity, for there was neither sawmill nor postoffice 
within fifty miles, nor any road over which to do the 
hauling. It is now a thing of the past, and Dr. Webb's 
summer home has been built upon or near the site of 
the modest hostelry that has given good fare and a wel- 
come to many sportsmen who sought the wilds instead 
of the pleasure resorts of the Adirondacks. 

The next day we were upon the lake sight-seeing and 
fishing—some for trout and others trolling for the so- 
called lake trout. We met with very good success, the 
larger fish being piaced in the ice-house, and the smaller 
served at the table. The next day a trip was made by 
carry and through Harrington Pond to Clear Pond, and 
some very fine, large trout were taken, some of which 
would weigh 2% to 2% pounds. Dinner was prepared on 
the shore, and most heartily enjoyed, and on our way 
back while on the outlet of Harrington Pond, upon turn- 
ing a curve we saw a large buck standing at the edge of 
the stream, in full relief against the background of balsam 
firs. Unfortunately, none of the party had a camera, but 
the picture was impressed upon our minds indelibly. La 
Mont always had a camp-fire burning in the evening dur- 
ing the entire season a few feet distant from the hotel 
porch, and it was very enjoyable, as the guests would 
gather to the front; and story and song, with cornet 
music, made the hours pass merrily. 

The next trip was across the lake to South Bay, and by 
a three-quarter-mile carry into the famous trout stream 
known as “The Shingle Shanty,” where each of the party 
secured a fine creel of fair sized trout to add to the supply 
to be taken home. Another night at the camp-fire, and 
then a trip up the main or Beaver River inlet and through 
Mud Pond and Little Salmon into Josephine or Salmon 
Lake, a very pretty sheet of water peopled by both trout 
and lakers, of which we secured a goodly share. We 
dined al fresco, and started back to headquarters in due 
time. Andy, with B, and myself, being the first, pushed 
ahead, and reached the river an hour before dark; 
found it rising and in places rushing like a torrent through 
confining banks; and on turning a bend we discovered 
a balsam tree uprooted and fallen directly across the 
channel. We hauled up and with our knives cut-off 
branches so that we could pass the boat under by stoop- 
ing, and went rapidly on, reaching Smith’s Lake just 
before dark, and then across to the hotel, where a late 
supper awaited, of which we partook with keen appetites. 
When through supper we wondered why the others had 
not yet made their appearance. As it was now dark, the 
camp-fire had been lighted, which would serve as.a bea- 
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con after they should reach the lake; but an hour passed 
before we heard anything of them. We were beginning 
to fear—which was the case—that some accident had be- 
fallen them, and we spoke of the fallen tree which we 
could not cut away as we had no ax. At last a shout 
far out on the lake, which we responded to, and then the 
announcement “‘Get something hot, we are wet and cold,” 
brought us to a realizing sense that something had hap- 
pened; and part went to meet them at the dock, and 
others prepared a hot and stiff whisky toddy, and fe- 
plenished the fires, while the women got a hot supper in 
readiness, all of which was duly appreciated by the three 
half-drowned voyageurs. After they. were warmed and 
fed we learned their tale of woe. It seems that S. and P., 
against the advice of Chris., stopped awhile at Little Sal- 
mon for “just a few more trout;” and by the time they 
reached that part of the river where the obstruction was, 
it was dark, and they did not see it until the man in the 
bow struck into the branches, and the boat swung around 
and upset as it was drawn under by the strong current, 
and the former occupants struggling in the water. 
Chris., hanging on to the paddle, soon came to where he 
could touch bottom, and fortunately regained the boat, 
and S. and P., by swimming, reached the banks in his 
near vicinity; but a gun and silver flask had gone to the 
bottom, and some fishing tackle was among the missing. 
They reentered the boat and hastened as best they could 
to their destination. Next morning Chris. and Andy 
went up to the scene of the disaster, cut out the tree, and 
recovered the gun and flask and some of the tackle, and 
after dinner all but myself started on their homeward 
trip with a fine lot of fish for their friends, and consider- 
able experience. 

I had engaged Andy for the entire season, except ten 
days that he had previously engaged himself to a New 
York party. On his return in a couple of days, we put 
up a pole and bark wigwam fourteen feet across and six- 
teen feet high, with two openings, either of which we 
could at will cover with a movable door made of the 
same material. We put in bough beds, built a stone fire- 
place and some camp chairs and stools, and swung a 
hammock upon the beautiful rock, tree and moss covered 
point about a half mile above the outlet, from which a 
charming view was ever present in every direction. It 
was known as Cincinnati Wigwam, and was our head- 
quarters, where we welcomed and entertained our sports- 
men friends from camps on Smith’s Lake, Albany Lake, 
and Bog Lake, as well as casual tourists and others who 
passed or stopped at La Mont’s. Many an enjoyable 
hour was spent at that lovely spot, and many friendships 
made that are pleasant memories of by-gone days. When 
we were away on our trips we left a birch bark legend in 
plain view, reading: “Cincinnati Wigwam. Use but 
don’t Abuse,” and frequently on our return would find 
that it had been occupied, but left clean and in good 
order, with sometimes a note stating who were the occu- 
pants. 


One of our first trips was by way of the interesting hill 
and dale carry of 1% miles to Charley Pond, a neat bit 
of water, famous for trout and as a good deer hunting 
locality, which took its name from Charley Smith, an 
old-time hunter and trapper, whose cognomen was given 
to Smith’s Lake, on the northern bank of which he lived 
and had a little clearing near Bald Mountain, then a one- 
half mile carry into Smith’s Creek, the outlet of Charley 
Pond, and a two-mile paddle—passing the famous spring 
that bubbles volumes of cold water into a brook, and 
which is a noted trouting hole. Then we entered Little 
Tupper Lake, a beautiful body of water with some six or 
seven handsome islands, and shores forest-covered and 
attractive. On Sand Point we found the neatly kept 
camp of Mr. Gove, of Manchester, N. H.. who was absent 
on a trip. Thence to the Sportsmen’s Hotel, then kept 
by the tall, athletic and noted guide, Pliny Robbins, 
where we dined; and after a rest and smoke pursued our 
way through the outlet into and across Round Pond— 
large enough to bear the name of lake—thence by the 
well cut carry around the rapids to its junction with the 
Bog River, which is quite a stream—the outlet of a chain 
of numerous lakes and ponds. At the terminus of this 
carry, some time later, as we were en route the other way, 
occurred a rather pleasant episode. Coming up the river 
as we neared the carry I observed what I supposed was 
a woman with a red shawl thrown over her head, seated 
on a log, and I said to Andy: “That looks like calico 
up there by the carry.” But on a nearer inspection we 
found it was a man with a red scarf about his head and 
the ends flowing back. As I left the boat and approached, 
I saw a bronzed, Spanish-looking face adorned with black 
mustaches and goatee, well waxed, and he was puffing 
the smoke from a pipe with perfect nonchalance. I thus 
addressed him, quoting from Othello: “Most potent, 
grave, and reverend seignor, my very noble and approved 
good master,” etc. 

He sat like a statue until I had concluded, and then 
quickly arose and commenced in tragic tones: “Down, 
down to hell, and tell them that I sent thee,” etc., quoting 
aptly from Henry VI. 

As he concluded, I extended my hand, saying: “Shake, 
speare, shake! My name is Whitaker, camping at Smith’s 
Lake.” As hands were clasped, he said: “And I am 
Gove, and just broke camp at Little Tupper—waiting for 
my man to come over the carry.” I replied: “I have 
been at vour camp, and have now some mail for you; 
glad to know you; join me in a bottle of Bass and have 
a cigar.” Then we sat down and told who we were, and 
where from, and some experiences, and found we were 
brethren of the mystic tie—and were glad we had met. 
Gove said: “I have been camping in the Adirondacks 
for fourteen years, and love each river and lake, and every 
mountain, rock and tree, for it has brought life and health 
to me. I was nearly, gone with consumption when I was 
brought here figst, and weighed only 114 pounds, and now 
look at me.” I could scarcely believe that the hearty, 
robust man of 165 pounds could have had such a_ record. 
Soon the guide came with the rest of the duffle, and after 
mutual promises to visit our respective camps the next 
aaa was done—we parted company. 

Proceeding down the boulder-strewn Bog River—a 
good trout stream—we arrived presently at paeete Lake, 
another fine body of water overshadowed by Mt. Morris, 
with its elevation of 1,545 feet, and stopped over night 
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with tine host Lem Corty, at the Tupper Lake House, 
nent the head of the lake, where We inet quite a niittiber 
of genial sportsmen, and some interesting chardactets 
among the guides, and passed a pleasant evening. Next 
morning we went on down the lake, enjoying the varied 
scenery, and near the fobt stopped at the #@nowned 
Mart Moody’s, and wete enterainéd aS Mart alone ean 
enteftain with his fatriots stories of adventure; and after 
pattaking of Mrs. Moody’s good dinner went on and tp 
the Raquette River, and stopped for the right at Walton’s 
at the falls. The next morning we went up to Long 
Lake, passing Buck, Kempshall, and Owlshead Moun- 
tains as we went through; and unpacking my cornet I 
played a number of selections that aroused both the 
echoes and the natives, for on stopping at Kelloga’s we 
found the noted Captain Parker with several tnembers of 
his brass band awaiting us at the dock. The Captaiti 
tried and became enamored with the miniature Distin, 
and then nothing would do until I had given them a few 
choice melodies, “the best in the band-wagon,” as the 
Captain remarked. After dinner we wetit tip to the had 
of the lake, and carried into the inlet. Viewed Mutirray’s 
Phantom Falls, and couldn’t believe that a boat could 
pass over and live. We then had another catty to take 
and then put into Forked Lake, and stoppéd over night 
at the Forked Lake Hotise, where we Wefe Well cafed 
for. Next morning we started on a tour of inspection 
around the indented and beautiful forest-covered shores 
of both Forked and Little Forked Lakes, and felt well 
repaid for the time spent. We also visited Plumley Pond 
—named after the old trapper, hunter and guide, John 
Plumley, who was a noted character. Returning to the 
hotel for dinner, we then went across the catty to the 
foot of Raquette Lake, a latge and singularly shaped 
sheet, with various points and bays and islands, about 
which were located several camps and hotels. We passed 
along the north and then followed up near the western 
shore, noting as we passed the Brown Tract inlet, thence 
along the southern shore past the South Inlet, and down 
the eastern shore until we reached Bennett’s Hotel late 
in the evening, and were glad to have supper and a good 
bed in which to rest. Next day we went up the East Inlet 
or Marion River, and carried into Utowana Lake, and 
through its inlet to Eagle Lake, upon the shore of which 
the noted writer, “Ned Buntline,”’ had a retreat known as 
“Eagle’s Nest,” and thence into Blue Mountain Lake, a 
beauteous sheet, island studded, and with handsome sur- 
roundings, with Blue Mountain rising 3,762 feet above its 
northeastern shore. We took a turn about the lake, not- 
ing the several fine hotels and cottages that are built 
about it, and finally stopped over night at the Blue 
Mountain Lake House. Here were many guests, and the 
buckboard stages that ran over the very fair mountain 
road from the terminus of the railroad at North Creek 
were well filled with others coming in, and matters were 
lively for both landlords and guides. Next day we took 
the trail and made the ascent of Blue Mountain, and from 
the top of the old signal station used by Colvin in making 
his survey of the wilderness, we obtained a fine view of 
mountains, lakes and streams, and I gave expression to 
my admiration by playing upon my cornet “My Country 
’Tis of Thee,” and a few other appropriate airs, such as 
“Ye Banks and Braes of Bonny Doon,” etc. We had 
taken lunch, and so dined cn the mountain and finally 
retraced our steps back to the hotel and remained until 
morning. Our route back to Raquette Lake was without 
special incident, except that at the outlet of Utowana we 
stopped and caught a sufficient number of trout to 
broil on forked sticks over the coals of a fire that we 
made, and which constituted the principal item in our 
al fresco dinner by the river side. It is a matter of won- 
der how many broiled trout a hungry man can eat, even 
when tired of trout fried or boiled. I have demonstrated 
this fact upon numerous occasions, and when I had a bit 
of salt pork to lay a strip inside of each trout as it was 
being broiled, more yet could be disposed of. From 
Bennett’s, next day, we went on a side trip of explora- 
tion up the South Inlet, and by a carry of 14 miles to 
Shad Jake, and thence a carry of two miles to Lake 
Fonda, the head of the south branch of Moose River. 
We were well repaid for the trip—both were good trout- 
ing places. On our way back we caught some trout in 
the inlet and had them for supper at Bennett’s. Next day 
we went up Brown’s Tract Inlet to the carry, and thence 
1% miles to the head of Eighth Lake of the Fulton Chain; 
it is a pretty lake of clear spring water, with sandy 
shores and tree embowered, and very attractive. I re- 
marked to Andrew that if I was going into the hotel 
business in the wilderness this would be my choice of 
locations, midway and in the direct line of travel between 
the east and west portions of the Adirondacks. I am 
recently informed that a party named Norton has now 
located there. There is one attractive island in Eighth 
Lake. Eagle and Bug Ponds are within easy portage 
westward, and good trout fishing afforded in all. A carry 
of a mile down the outlet and we entered Seventh Lake, 
and were hailed by a gentleman fishing near who recog- 
nized me and insisted on our going with him to the camp 
on the northern shore, where we were introduced to and 
welcomed by a party of traveling men who were well 
equipped and enjoying a two weeks’ outing. My friend 
knew that I was a cornetist, and having ascertained that 
my instrument was in the pack basket, insisted on having 
it brought forth, and I entertained them to the best of 
my ability. Some familiar airs were given, to which the 
party added their vocal powers, and there was “music 
in the air” for considerable time, and I was easily induced 
to remain their guest until the following morning. Fish- 
ing was given the go by, and cards, story telling and 
music filled up the time very pleasantly. I regret having 
mislaid memoranda with names of these gentlemen. In the 
morning we moved on and ran through the outlet into 
Sixth Lake—small but pretty—and from its foot carried 
around the rapids into Fifth Lake—the smallest of the 
chain—thence into Fourth Lake, which is by far the 
largest and very fine, and an attractive resort. Having 
passed the pleasantly located Island House, we were on 
the broad bosom of the lake, and had the full benefit of 
the opposition to our progress made by a brisk westerly 
wind, and as the waves were rather heavy, it was only by 
hard- work at oars and paddle that we finally reached 
Perrie’s Hotel, at the foot of the lake, rather tired and 
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quite ready for the excellent dinner furnished us. In the 
afternoon we took the trail and ascended St. Louis 
Mountain near by, and enoyed the prospect from the 
summit. Remaining over night, after a “stirrup cup” of 
Perrie’s wild cherry bounce, home-made, we embarked 
and entered Third Lake, soon passing into Second, and 
having inspected its surroundings, pulled to the southern 
skore in search of the trail leading thence to Little Moose 
Lake, which we easily found, and a carry of three-fourths 
of a mile brought us to that beautiful lake which is now 
part of the Adirondack League’s property, and is adja- 
cent to Panther and Little Moose Mountains. Having 
made a trip of exploration, we returned to Second Lake, 
passed through it and its outlet into First Lake, and 
were soon quite at home as guests of mine host Barrett 
at the Forest Hotel. Here we met many noted guides, 
and quite a number of tourists, to whom the story of our 
wanderings seemed interesting; and then, after an hour 
spent musically down at the steamboat wharf, the echoes 
of which were wafted back from the mountains, and 
which seemed quite enjoyable to the audience assembled, 
we finally “broke ranks” and retired. 

Next morning we replenished our supplies, and after 
many pleasant adieus ard “bon voyage” wishes from our 
new made friends, we pulled away on our return trip to 
Fourth Lake, and stopping at the carry on the northern 
shore made our way to the small pond, thence a mile 
carry to Laudon’s Lake—now, I think, called Bubs—a 
pretty bit of water on the north branch of Moose River; 
thence over to Moss Lake, which is one of a little chain 
of lakes, and having caught sufficient trout opened the 
stores from our pack basket, and having made coffee and 
broiled our fish dined royally with a hungry man’s appe- 
tite amid picturesque surroundings. Then a smoke and 
a rest, and we tackled the carry over to Foster’s, or Dart’s 
Lake, then down its outlet to the carry by which we 
reached Big Moose Lake. We were so tired by our 
trip over the somewhat rough carries that we postponed 
any exploration about the lake, and proceeded to make 
a temporary bough camp with beds of balsam tips for 
our night’s bivouac; then starting our camp-fire, we took 
our blankets and store of eatables from the pack basket 
and prepared a supper of good coffee, sliced metwurst 
well smoked and dried, (by the way a most convenient 
and excellent addition, as a couple of pounds takes little 
room and will keep well; excepting, of course, the thin 
slices that give zest and are so much relished once or 
twice a day); also bread, butter and cheese, and cake 
chocolate. Having fared sumptuously, we sat by the 
shore enjoying the scene as twilight approached; then, 
after playing a few airs upon the cornet, we wrapped our- 
selves in our blankets and merited the rest obtained. In 
the morning we caught some trout at the inlet that enters 
the queerly shaped south bay, and having breakfasted, 
embarked on a tour of inspection, going entirely around 
the peculiarly indertted shores, and enjoying the magnifi- 
cent prospect afforded. We found some unoccupied 
camps, but were the sole “monarchs of all we surveyed.” 
This is one of the most beautiful of lakes, and at that 
time seldom visited by tourists, and a grand place for 
trout and deer, having many small lakes and ponds in 
the vicinity, and we thought it an ideal location for the 
camper who loved the wilds of the forest. Since then 
hotels and camps have been put up, and the Adirondack 
railway built, so that it is now more accessible. It is well 
worth a visit by the tourist. 

It was our intention to spend the entire day about the 
lake and return to our camp for the night and start next 
morning on the unknown route to Raquette Lake, except 
the knowledge afforded by our map and the aid of our 
pocket compass, but having made the grand rounds we 
sought the trail at the eastern end and went over to Rus- 
sian Lake, a small but handsome sheet, and from it over 
the dim trail to Constable Pond, where we established 
quarters for the night. In the morning we crossed over 
and finding the trace to Chub Pond, went over and 
through it, and then over the divide and reached Queer 
Lake, quite an interesting spot, and from there had to 
make a carry of three miles to Shallow Lake, quite a 
body of water, and with fine surroundings, and were then 
quite ready for a rest and dinner. Queer Lake empties 
into Shallow, and the outlet runs thence 2%4 miles into 
the northwest bay of Raquette Lake. In those days they 
were visited only infrequently, as the trails were almost 
indistinct, and required good woodcraft to follow. We 


were out for adventure and knew that when we couldn’t , 


go ahead we could always retrace our steps. After lunch 
we coasted about Shallow Lake and finally pushed on by 
outlet and carries until we finally reached the desired 
haven in Raquette Lake, and pulled up to Ten Eyck’s on 
the northern shore, where we had supper, lodging and 
breakfast, and entertained our host with the story of our 
pilgrimage. Then we took the wagon road that led 
northwest, and after a tramp of four miles embarked at 
the foot of Brandreth’s Lake and went up through this 
handsome Z-shaped lake until we reached the upper end 
where the handsome Durant Lodge and houses of the 
guides in charge are located. As we came ashore we were 
met by Carey, the man in charge, to whom we introduced 
ourselves, and informed him that we were on the 
tramp, our destination being to headquarters at Smith’s 
Lake. He kindly invited us to remain as his guests until 
next morning, and gave us the privilege to take fish 
enough for supper from the lake, and we gladly accepted. 
After dinner, we went out and took a “laker” of about 
four pounds, and a couple of good sized trout on a trolling 
spoon, and enjoyed our exploration of the lake, return- 
ing in time to help get the supper, after which I pro- 
duced some good cigars, and we engaged in a game of 
pinochle. After this the cornet interested our hosts for 
a time, and then to bed and rest. In the morning we went 
over the 114-mile carry to Salmon Lake, and thence by 
the well known route through Little Salmon, Mud Pond 
and Beaver River to our old stamping ground at Smith’s 
Lake, and pulled for Lamont’s with colors flying and 
“music by the band,” and as we reached the dock were 
gladly welcomed. 

We had made the grand tour in seventeen days, having 
had good weather all the time, and worked hard nearly 
every day. We were tough and hearty, although it was 
no sinecure to go over some of the carries, one carrying 

¢ 


a pack basket of from 50 to 69 pounds, and the other th 


boat, with oars and paddles, weighing full 60 pounds. 
The distance traveled I never estimated. It was cer- 
tainly a memorable trip, and one which I doubt whether 
any other person ever made in its full itinerary. It was 
entrancing throughout as the changes of scenery of land 
and water were successively presented, and we were glad 
and proud to think that we had passed through so much 
and without accident or injury to men or boat. We had 
passed through no less than 47 different lakes, ponds and 
rivers, and paddle and oars had done united service in 
each; and the numerous ¢arries over which we had port- 
aged were as varied and interesting as possible; while the 
panorama of views from the different bodies of water was 
something never to be forgotten. En route we saw 
many deer, and started up many ruffed grouse and ducks, 
but as it was not the season for game, we carried a rod 
case only, and often wished we had a camera, and were 
proficient in its use. In making portages we would go 
from one-half to three-quarters of a mile, depending on 
the character of the trail, ere we “unsling knapsacks” and 
took a rest. At the end of the trip our muscles were 
toughened and inured to the work, and we were strong 
and hearty as could be. Much of our route had been 
through primeval wilderness, far from the haunts of man. 
E. S. WHITAKER. 
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Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America’s inaugural dog show. 


1902. 
Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y, 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Dec. 4-7,—American Pointer Championship Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s inaugural trials. Robert L. Dall, Sec’y. 
Dec, 11.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s second 
annual trials. Dr, F. W. Samuels, Sec’y. 
1902. 


_Jan. 20.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—United States Fietd Trial 
Club’s thirteenth annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 10.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 
trials. Theo, Sturges, Sec’y. 


Catching a Cat. 


THE stock and cattle having been kept in the lots and 
pastures in obedience to the no-fence law, every ravine 
and creek bottom, not in cultivation, had become a 
veritable jungle of grass, weeds, briers, cane and bushes. 
These ravines and creek bottoms extending westward into 
the Delta of the Mississippi River, afforded ideal passage 
for the wildcat, so numerous in the Delta, to come up into 
the hill country; and from their almost impenetrable re- 
treats they made frequent raids upon chickens, geese, 
ducks, turkeys and even pigs, of the near-by farms. 

West of us about six miles was an immense thicket 
situated on Hurricane Creek. It was so large and dense 
that it had become the favorite haunt of many cats, and 
the negroes living near it having lost so many chickens 
and geese, requested Ol White and myself to come down 
“wid our dogs and ketch sum of dem dar wildcats.” 
Leaving my dogs at home, one evening in September I 
went down to Ol’s to stay all night and be ready the next 
morning at 3 o'clock to start for the thicket, which was 
about two miles from his house. 

The hunter’s intuition had us up by the hour, and in a 
few minutes we were mounted and blowing our horns for 
the dogs. Here came Barnum and Moscow, two large, 
dark-red fellows; Lep and Lee, of a lighter shade of red; 
Bass, an immense white and black beauty, and last, Old 
Ring, as blue-blooded a dog as ever scented a trail. Re- 
sponding to the horn with their deep and musical voices, 
off down the road ahead of us they went, anxious for a 
chase. By spurring up our horses we soon overtook 
them, and kept them in the rear until we got to the hunt- 
ing ground. There Jep Thomas was waiting for us with 
his three half-hounds, Rollo, Ring and Rowdy. Much 
fun was poked at his curs, but, like every man w'th the 
hunting instinct in him, he was loyal to his dogs, and 
was willing to bet his old white mule that “tho’ nary one 
of ’em had ever smelt a cat, if they did once git a scint of 
one of them varmints, they’d never stop until they'd run 
the thing up a tree or clean out of them woods.” 

Though it was yet so dark we could not pick our way 
around the edges of the thicket, we harked the dogs in 
and off they went, each one like it knew just what we 
came for, and where to find it. Dismounting. we sat 
down on a log to smoke, chew and swap yarns until the 
dogs would strike. 

Pretty soon the thicket was a medley of voices in 
every direction, just as if a whole bunch of cats had 
been run into, and as if each dog had a cat going in a 
different direction from every other dog. Listening in- 
tently, we tried to catch Old Ring’s voice. She was the 
only test dog in the pack, and we were longing to hear 
her go to talking, for we knew that would mean a cat 
trail. Old Ring was saying nothing, so we had about con- 
cluded that the other dogs had run into a bunch of rab- 
bits holding one of their nocturnal picnics, when here 
came two of Jep’s making a rabbit fairly fly. Ol knocked 
one of them down with a stick, and Jep didn’t like it a 
bit, saying, “Them dogs don’t know no better, and if they 
had run into a wildcat they'd made him burn the wind 
jest the same way as they was makin’ that rabbit do.” 
We blew our horns to call the dogs off and to start them 
in further up the thicket. All came in except Old Ring, 
and we were wondering where she was, when to the north 
of us her voice rang out loud and clear like a bugle call. 
The dogs heard it, too, and they were off in an instant 
responding to her notice. Soon we could hear Boss’ 








thundering voice, and then Lee’s ringing bark chiming in. 


with her, but above them all her voice rang out as clear 
and musical as the Tyrolean shepherd’s clarion call from 
some mountain peak. Slowly they worked on to the north, 
barking less and less. We knew that the trail was grow- 
ing colder and colder, and that the probability was it 
would soon be too cold to ever get a jump. So getting 
on our horses and mule, we whipped around to the front 
of the dogs and called them in, : 


"Forest and Stream.” 


Keeping back all the dogs except Old Ring, we made 


her cross the creek and try the thicket beyond. Just as 


the sun was rising and a million diamonds began to 
glow on every leaf and spear of grass, Old Ring gave 
mouth. There was no hesitation, no deliberation—she 
was talking loud and fast. She seemed to have cast aside 
the weight of thirteen years and was running with all 
the vigor and fire of her younger days, when she was 
the queenliest dog in looks and action that ever responded 
to a hunter’s call. On, on she came, right toward us. We 
could hold the other dogs no longer, and off they went, 
pell-mell, splashing across the creek and then into the 
thicket where Old Ring was having all the fun by herself. 
Soon every dog was chiming in. The running was right 
in front of us across the creek. We see the cane and 
grass shaking as the cat passes along, and here out come 
the dogs with heads, tails and bristles up, expecting every 
moment to put their mouths upon his catship. Now they 
make a circle of about a hundred yards, and here comes 
the cat—we see the weeds shaking. The dogs are gain- 
ing on him, and almost blowing their breath upon his 
heels. He knows it, and turning, with a mighty spring 
he leaps high above the weeds and lights fifteen feet to 
the right of the dogs in plain view of us. The dogs in 
their hurry and fury overrun the scent. They discover 
their mistake, come bounding back, and making a short 
circle, catch up the scent and are off after the cat. He 
has quit that part of the thicket and gone where there 
is more cane. 

We want to be right in the thick of the running, and as 
we gallop to the cane patch where the chase is on we 
agree not to halloa, not to say a word, so that the cat 
will not know we are close about, and will give us a sight 
of him. As we ride up close to the thicket we can see the 
cane shaking ten or fifteen feet in front of the dogs. Now 
the dogs run out of the thicket into the open right at us as 
if they thought the cat was taking to the open. They 
dart back, and Jep catches a sight of his three curs run- 
ning like thoroughbreds. He can’t restrain himself, so 
throwing himself back in his saddle he gives a whoop 
that would have put Stentor to shame. We laugh and 
join him in another and then another. This excites the 
dogs, and they go to running as if electrified. The cat 
can’t stand the pace. He takes to a tree—we know from 
the barking of the dogs. We start in, the cat hears us, 
jumps far out and strikes right across the opening be- 
tween two thickets. He sees us, starts back, sees the 
dogs, turns, and then with long leaps tries to make it 
to the thicket. The dogs, too, are now running by sight 
and are straining every nerve and sinew to catch him 
before he gets to the thicket. They are bunched and 
running like race horses. The cat is doing his best. We 
can see that he is not steady when he jumps. They are 
nearing the thicket, and into it the cat goes first. He 
lands in a brier patch and before he can extricate him- 
self nine dogs are on him and have him stretched out like 
a string. Mack BANKs, Jr. 


Duke on Partridge. 


THE illustration is from a photo sent by Mr. Chas. H. 
Morse, of Auburn, Me., who writes: “Duke is a three 
year-old, with a fine record. He was trained for me by 
D. G. Treat, of Moodus, Conn. In his first season with 





DUKE ON PARTRIDGE. 


me there were about 264 partridges and woodcock killed 
over him, and this season the score is close to 300 birds. I 
saw Mr. Treat’s advertisement in the Forest AND STREAM, 
and have that to thank for having put me into communi- 
cation with a trainer of whom I can only speak in the 
highest praise.” 


Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


Every “all-round” lover of out-door sport will want “Pictures 
from Forest and Stream.” Its scle contents are thirty-two half- 
tone plates, measuring about 10 by l4in., from drawings and paint- 
ings of game animals and birds, handsome dogs, winning yachts, 
etc., as well as some field and waterside pictures. The artists’ 
names are familiar to every one whose love of sport extends to pic- 
torial representations thereof, and no one will regret that the bird- 
pictures are from Audubon’s drawings. The printing is good, 
the paper irreproachable, and the binding tasteful, while the price 
is ridiculously small in comparison with the magnitude of the 
work.—The Era, Philadelphia. 


Printed on plate paper, the drawings show to good advantage, 
— the result is a book to delight the sportsman.—Chicago 
ribune. 





Each of the pictures apecets to lovers of outdoor life, and to 
sportsmen eer pear hey deal with all branches of sport, and 
are all excellent.—Indianapolis News, 





Taxzno, O.—We have received the copy of “Pictures from 
They are fine, and have been greatly ad- 


mired,” Pleage send me twa more, Frep A. Brown. 
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Designing Competition. 

In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a desiging competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a 
competition as has beén determined upon will serve to 
stimulate the interest in the subject during the winter 
months. The competition is open to both amateur and 
professional designers. Three prizes will be given for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following 
conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft.. load waterline. 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. sft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make 
them simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any 
way the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished 
to produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale 1in.=1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale 1in. = rft. 

III. Body plan, scale rin. =1ft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale rin. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = 1ft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topasil will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be 
received at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later 
than February 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, 
but postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: 1st prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr, Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious de- 
signs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


Mr. Tromas W. Ratsey, of the firm of Messrs. Ratsey 
& Lapthorn, the well-known English sail makers, has 
decided to locate the American branch of his business at 
City Island. Mr, Ratsey has leased a oes of ground 
from Mr. Robert Jacob on which he will erect a build- 
ing in which to carry on his business. While Mr. Rat- 
sey’s plant will adjoin Mr. Jacob’s yard they will not be 
associated in a business way. 


Worp has been received from abroad that the Denny 
Brothers, of Dunbarton, Scotland, the builders of Sham- 
rock II., are constructing a yacht of their own design. 
The builders hope to secure the co-operation of some 
individual in issuing a chalienge for the America’s Cup 
should the boat prove fast. 





ConsTITUTION has been hauled out at New London 
and arrangements have been made by which she will be 
protected from wind and weather. On Saturday last the 
work of hauling out Shamrock II. was completed, and, 
she now lies high and dry at Erie Basin, South Brook- 
lyn. The modern boat is an ugly thing to handle out of 
water, and a large gang of men has been nearly a week 
getting everything ready to land the boat. The yacht was 
first placed in the balance dock and a cradle built around 
her, the ends of the cradle resting on beams placed be- 
tween the keel blocks. The structure was then raised 
some three feet from the bottom of the dock by hydraulic 
jacks. Two chain cables were made fast to the forward 
end of the steel plate and led to the drums of four steam 
winches. It took but a few minutes to haul the boat 
after the preparatory work had been completed. 


A REpPoRT from the West states that it is more than 
probable that the Chicago Y. C. will be esented 
in the trial races to be held by the Bridgeport Y. C. for 
the selection 


of a challenger for the Seawanhaka Cup, 
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Slicdinate Hussar IL. 


Since the days of the famous old sloop yacht Maria, 
nothing so near equalling her in radical departure of 
model from the conventional type has appeared in the 

chting world as the new Hussar II., designed and built 

y Capt. Thomas R. Webber, of New Rochelle, for Mr. 
es Baird, former Vice-Commodore of the Larchmont 


Capt. Webber is one. of the few designers who still 
believe in the old sloop model for speed, and he has 
demonstrated the correctness of his views in Dragoon 
and Surprise. That Hussar II. did not make as good a 
showing as was anticipated is due to various causes well 
known to those interested in her, but unknown to the 
majority of yachtsmen. Handicapped as she was at 
times, she showed her mettle and caused some little sur- 
prise at her bursts of speed. She won the spring regatta 
of the Riverside Y. C. in 1900 in a series of squalls, and 
was the only boat to complete the long course. In this 
race she beat Altair in her own class, Altair having lost 
her topmast. She also beat Uvira, with which boat a 
special match had been arranged. During race week at 
Larchmont the same year she won a second prize, with 
Syce and Altair as competitors. She also won a second 
prize on one of the squadron runs while on a cruise with 
the Philadelphia Corinthian Y. C. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

CCTM cin aractigeneecsedes sawkdnees 7oft. 6in. 

RAW ike Av einedcdecedeusinacccsseniadeuse 42it. oin. 
Beam— 

OND eis vicidceecudarestete covecee 18ft. oin. 

MEA 40 Scena ees devecvecadonedvesvens 17it. Qin. 
Overhang— 

OE wisresvecttinneraveseeedeermesias 13ft. 6in. 

REED Sn aces ee hue eiceriny s sewn toncesene 15ft. Oin. 
Draft— 

RO GRD oo ovicccnes casecedssanercoace 3ft. oin 

Extreme, C.B. hoisted ................ 5ft. 3in 
Freeboard— 

WOE nivveducetacewrcnewacevessnceaees 7ft. oin 

SUID rd odic nieve etwemoncedsaciv eden cdi 5ft. oin 

RMN iv siei crisis ons cso cen ndwyeeecenes eee 4it. oin 
Sail Area When Rigged as Sloop— 

WOR ci salect aan be wnmene-tacsenayoeeoone 840 sq. ft 

DEMME occ diescvinns ose snsavee vec cece RIO Cie 

TOGA esviccccccscceccoseesssceeeseces 3,356 sq. ft. 


The amount of accommodation under a flush deck on 
Hussar II. is remarkable in view of the fact that the boat 
is only 42it. on the waterline, and there is fulll head- 
room throughout all her cabins. Her owner states that 
for weeks at a time there were six men in the forecastle 
and six men in the cabins aft. Hussar II. was purchased 
by Mr. Frank A. Wilmot, of Bridgeport, Conn., who 
changed her rig to that of a yawl and now uses her en- 
tirely for cruising. 


A New Cruising Sloop. 


THE pole-masted cruising sloop that is being built at 
Frank Wood’s yard, City Island, from designs made by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, is all planked, and the boat is 
rapidly nearing completion. Mention of the boat has 
been made already in these columns, but as she is such 
a fine, wholesome type of boat a fulle: description may 
be of interest. In design the boat is particularly sweet 
and well turned. While she is devoid of any extreme 
features, she is modern in every particular. The midship 
section gives indication of considerable power. The over- 
hangs are long, but not excessive. The bow sections are 
sufficiently fine to prevent any pounding in a seaway, and 
still are full enough to pick the boat up and prevent diving 
and taking any solid water on board. The boat has a 
very handsome sheer, and her ample freeboard gives her a 
powerful appearance. 

The principal dimensions are: 


Length— L 
Caer Bi is 5c cc edatHigaee on tadeaes 74ft. oin. 
LW ia ve ceciccscvevciccveccavesescnss Agni OME. 

Overhang— : 
WORN aid at cwede cca edseth ot ook 11ft. oin. 
PBS davis. cd van dee chia dea vasa delice thea 16ft. oin. 

Beam—Extreme ......0..ccccccccecccecveuds 15ft. oin. 

Freeboard— : 
ND shi aviiee ade decdveneccderceneeke 6ft. oin. 
DCs ota ak CaaS ale dee ee TEATS Lees 4ft. oin. 
ON 5 wi5/o'i ss Pare CoN ouwaiewsad Radel eos 3ft. 6in. 

Draft, with. CB. hotstedcs iin. n3 cs sia 6ft. 6in. 


The cabin house, companionways, skylights and all the 
interior joiner work is finished. All this is of mahogany. 
The cabin house is 22ft. long and oft. wide, which gives a 
waterway 3ft. wide on each side. The cockpit is the same 
width as the cabin house, and is oft. long. The deck and 
cockpit flooring will be laid in narrow strips of white pine. 
Under the low cabin house (for it is only about 18in. high 
at the sides) the boat has a large amount of accommoda- 
tion which is particularly well laid out, every bit of space 
having been utilized to the best possible advantage. — 

The companionway, which is placed on the port side of 
the house, leads into a steerage on the port side of which 
is a berth, together with chart and hanging lockers. 
Opening from the steerage on the starboard side is a large 
stateroom for the owner. This apartment contains a 
large double berth with transoms, bureaus, hanging 
lockers, wash basin, etc. Next forward is the main 
saloon, oft. long, and extending the full width of the 
boat. On each side are long transoms, and in each corner 
are located good-sized lockers, to be used for wines, 
silver, china, etc. There is also a mahogany, writing desk 
in the saloon. ‘There is a large skylight overhead, and 
this, together with the two portholes in the sides of the 
trunk, will give ample light and ventilation. Forward of 
the main saloon on the starboard side is a lavatory, which 
is fitted with a water closet and a set wash basin. In ad- 
dition to these, there are lockers for linen, etc. Forward 
of the lavatory on the starboard side is the sailing master’s 
room. The space on the port side opposite the lavatory 
and sailing master’s room is the galley, which is unusu- 
ally large and roomy. The galley is fitted with every 
modern convenience. The forecastle has four pipe berths. 

The centerboard, which is 11ft. long, houses under the 
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cabin floor and in no way interferes with the cabins. All 
the lockers in the cabins and staterooms are lined with 
zinc, so that the contents will be kept free from damp- 
ness at all times. Two boats will be carried on the davits. 

The boat has been splendidly constructed under Mr. 
Wood's direct supervision. As soon as the boat is finished, 
her owner, Mr, George Bullock, of Cincinnati, will take 
her to Southern waters, where she will be used the bal- 
ance of the winter. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 2.—This season, as was announced early 
in the spring, the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. offered great 
inducements in the way of prizes and championships to 
yachts conforming to the restrictions of the Y. R. A. in 
the 25ft. and 21ft. classes, and also to yachts conform- 
ing to the restrictions of the Eighteen-foot Knockabout 
Association. The policy of offering great inducements 
proved a wise one, and, although there was not quite the 
filling in the 25ft. class that might have been wished for 
in all the races, the yachts which were the acknowledged 
leaders in that class attended nearly every race. There 
was an entire dearth of 21-footers, owing to the small 
number that signified their intentions of racing, for, 
although the club was willing to give generous prizes in 
addition to the championship of the class, it did not feel 
that it should offer them unless the yachtsmen were 
willing to send a number of entries that should war- 
rant it. The attendance among the 18ft. knockabouts was 
all that could have been asked-for. In this class there 
were only two boats that did not sail the required num- 
ber of races to qualify for the championship. 

As in the races of the Yacht Racing Association, the 
contest between the 25-footers for the championship of the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. was mainly between Flirt and 
Calypso, and in this instance it was last year’s keel boat- 
which beat out the new centerboard. The championship 
series was hotly contested, and at the close of the season 
Flirt led Calypso on the average percentage by less than 
three-tenths of one per cent. Calypso won the greatest 
number of first places, but the work of Flirt seems to 
have been certainly steadier. Out of ten starts Flirt was 
either first or second nine times. Calypso showed the 
same peculiarities which were evinced in Y. R. A. races. 
In a very strong breeze or in a stiff whole-sail breeze she 
seemed to be invincible. In moderate breezes or in ve 
light airs Flirt was the conqfferor. For all-round wor 
Flirt’s record is commendable, and there is no doubt that 
she earned her championship. In this class the Regatta: 
Committee required seven starts to qualify and the two 
leaders were the only ones which sailed the required num- 
ber. Chewink, Early Dawn, Tarpon, Little Peter, Marion 
and Scud also competed, and it is to be lamented that they 
did not enter more races. Chewink entered but two races 
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and finished second in each, giving her an average of 65 
per cent. Early Dawn entered in four races, her average 
for which was 61% per cent. Tarpon entered in three 
races, with an average of 56 2-3 per cent., and Little Peter 
entered in six races, with an average of 21 2-3 per cent. 
Marion and Scud only sailed one race each, and each 
received 15 per cent. for finishing. 

In the 18-footers Malillian won the championship with- 
out any question. She was one of the original Duxbury 
18-footers, which was turned out last year by Jansen from 
designs by Crowninshield. She did not make any great 
showing in Duxbury Bay last year, and so it was not 
surprising when she got no better than fifth place in her 
first race at Hull. But the surprise did come afterward, 
when she took four straight firsts and cinched the cham- 
pionship. She was extremely well handled by Capt. Frank 
James, and this, coupled with careful tuning up, made a 
combination that was hard to beat. Bonito, a~new 
Crowninshield boat, which came second, looked very 
promising at the first of the season, and certainly proved 
a very even sailer, but she did not seem to be able to do 
anything with Malillian. Bacchante and Ayaya did not 
sail the required number of races to qualify, which in this 
class was six. 

The percentages in both of these classes were figured 
out on the same basis as the Y. R. A. table, 100 for first, 
65 for second, 35 for third and 15 for finishing. The 
records are as follows: 


25-footers. 
Starts. Ists. ae ~ = Total. A 





verage. 
aL eee 0 3 725 72 1-2 
oe eee 9 5 1 2 1 650 72 2-9 
18-footers, 

Malillian ....... 8 5 1 1 1 0 615 76 78 
REED. nadvonden 7 3 2 2 0 0 500 71 37 
Aspinquid ..... 7 1 2 1 3 0 310 42-7 
Nethla 0 2 0 6 0 220 27 48 
Oriana 0 0 4 3 0 185 26 2-7 
Ayaya .... 0 1 1 7 0 205 22 7-9 
Barbara 0 0 1 4 0 9% 19 
Bacchante ..... 4 0 0 0 q 0 6 15 


The good attendance in this class may be attributed to 
a new feature introduced by the Regatta Committee of 
giving attendance prizes. The committee is pleased with 
the experiment, and is of the opinion that it is a good 
thing for all classes. The committee set aside a sum of 
as many dollars as the total number of boats finishing 
during the entire series. This was divided into 50, 30 and 
20 per cent., and awarded to the boats having) the three 
highest average of attendance. The rule by which this 
average was obtained was one that favored the attendance 
of yachts which were not constantly at the head of the 
list. and was as follows: “A boat sailing™in the cham- 
pionship series shall be given in each race a percentage 

ual to the number of her place at the finish of the race.” 
That is, if a boat shou mish sixth, she would receive 
six per cent. The other rules which governed the at- 
tendance prizes are as follows: 
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“At the end of the season her daily percentages shall. be 
added together, and from the sum shall be subtracted the 
number of races in the series which she has missed. The 
remainder shall be divided by the total number of races 
in the series. ? 

“If two or more boats are tied in the general result, then 
the boat having the better place at the finish of the-last 
race of the series in which the tieing boats shall have 
sailed, shall be considered as having the highest average.” 

At a recent meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. it was pro- 
posed to change its classification under the racing rules 
and adopt the 25ft. class and 21ft. class, as conforming to 
the restrictions of the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- 
chusetts, and the 1r8ft. knockabout class conforming to 
the restrictions of the Eighteen-foot Knockabout Asso- 
ciation. This would at first look very favorable to the 
Association as an acknowledgment of its strength, and it 
could not logically be entertained in any other light; but 
it is not likely, from all that has been shown in recent 
years, that the adoption of the Y. R. A. classes would 
mean that the Corinthian Y. C. would co-operate with the 
Association. On the other hand, it is more than likely 
that the adoption of such classes would be for the purpose 
of ceaeetng more closely with the Association. If the 
Corinthian Y.°C. should apply for membership to the 
Association, it would be a different thing, but it is under- 
stood that the Marblehead Club has no intention of doing 
this. The majority of the new 21-footers are for yachts- 
men who are members of Marblehead clubs, and it looks 
as if there was an organized movement on foot to confine 
the bulk of the racing to those waters. This has been 
tried before, but as in all such cases it was not successful. 
The greatest development in os cannot possibly be 
attained by narrowing its field, any more than can any 
other enterprise. The amendment to the rules was not 
at once accepted, but was referred to a special committee, 
which will report at the next meeting. 

The Boston Y. C. has purchased a location on the main 
shore at Marblehead for a station, and is to erect a club 
house which will cost upward of $5,000. This will be a 
valuable addition to the main club house at City Point, 
and also at once presents a curious problem. The Boston 
Y. C. is a member of the Y. R. A., and the chairman of 
its Regatta Committee is one of the Executive Committee 
of the Association. If this club should decide to give a 
number of Y. R. A. races and to support the cause of 
the Association generally at Marblehead, there will be 
interesting developments in store for the season of 1902, 

Joun B. KIveen. 


There is being built at Frank Weeks’ yard at Amity- 
ville, L. I., a knockabout for Mr. Francis A. Williams, 
of New York City. The boat is 36ft. over all, 24ft. 
waterline, and 1oft. 6in. beam. A catboat for J. V. S. 
Oddie, Jr., to be 25ft. over all, 18ft. waterline, and also 
. over all for Mr. E. P. Foster. 


a racing catboat 
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The Theory of Measurement Rules. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

The interesting article by Thalassa on Measurement 
Rules in Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 30, contains the 
only attempt the writer has seen to offer a philosophical 
basis for the current type of rules. : 

_He says: “Putting it broadly, there are three prin- 
cipal oe producers in the sailing yacht: 

“1. Sail area—the motor. 

“2. Length of hull—the wave minimizers. 

“3. Smallness of displacement—without infringing on 
the amount required for holding up the motor. 

“This being so, is it not evident that any logical rating 
rule ‘for yacht racing should tax these three speed pro- 
ducers?” 

To this question it is pertinent to reply that “length 
of hull” and “smallness of displacement” are not speed 
producers; but are resistance reducers. In combination 
they make fine lines. 

What elements are proper subjects of taxation in 
gener nat rules depends upon the purpose of these 
rules. 

* If the purpose be to handicap fast yachts so as to en- 


_ following ticket, selected by the 


City, on Tuesday, December 10, toot. The meeting will 
be called to order promptly at 6:30 o'clock, P.-M., and the 

ominating Committee, 
voted upon; also amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws, as printed below. Commodore, Stephen W. Roach, 
steamer Emeline; Vice Commodore, M. Roosevelt 
Schuyler, cutter Jessica; Rear Commodore, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, sloop Hilgarda; Secretary, Edward M. 
MacLellan; Treasurer, Bart. Jacob; Measurer, Charles 
D. Mower; Trustees, class of 1904, Harry S. Fairchild 
and Horatio R. Harper. Amend Article II. of Constitu- 
tion, to read: “The object of this club shall be to en- 
courage and promote the sport of yachting, the art of 
yacht designing and construction, the science of seaman- 
ship and navigation, and to provide and maintain a suit- 
able club house and anchorage for the use of its mem- 
bers.” Change Section 4, Chapter I., of the By-Laws, to 
read: “Active members shall pay an iniation fee of 
twenty-five (25) dollars and annual dues of twenty-five 
(25) dollars.” Amplify Chapter VI. of the By-Laws so 
that it will include a description of cap devices desig- 
nated for all officers and for members. Prizes won in 
races by the club during the summer will be presented to 
winning owners, who will be the guests of the club for 





HUSSAR II. RIGGED AS A YAWL. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 
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able slow yachts to contest against them with equal 
chances of success, then it is obvious that theoretically 
everything whch produces speed either positively, as 
sail area, or negatively by reducing resistance, as fine- 
ness of lines, should be taxed in proportion to their 
several effect. But practically it is impossible to ascer- 
tain and to state numerically the relative effect on speed 
of these elements of design that reduce resistance. There- 
fore their use in measurement formulas is futile. 

If, on the other hand, as the writer thinks it should be, 
the purpose of measurement rules is to reduce the vary- 
ing speed of yachts of different size to a common basis 
for fair comparison; or, in other words, to test the excel- 
lence of design of competing yachts in respect to speed, 
then the motive power only, sail area, should be taxed. 
Fortunately it is possible to calculate approximately the 
comparative effect on speed of sails of different size. 

This sort of rule puts a en on skillful designing, 
and encourages the gradual evolution of the fastest form. 
The kind of rule first mentioned discourages the art of 
designing, and puts a premium on hindrances to speed. 

The question of yacht measurement has long been en- 
cumbered with an entirely irrelevant matter, and has been 

- immensely complicated thereby; viz., the control of de- 
sign within reasonable limits. The speed test of yachts 
has fostered the designing and building of all sorts of 
w desirable freaks; and formula makers have endeavored 
to bar these monstrosities, and to direct design along 
who'esome lines by the same formula used for measuring 
speed. There is no good reason for trying to cover these 
diverse subjects by a single rule; and such attempts are 
sure to fail. 

It is perfectly easy to state for any class of yachts the 
limits within which it is desired to confine the principal 
elements of design; and this should be done by separate 
regulations outside of the measurement formula. 

SEXTANT. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


The third annual meeting, election and dinner of the 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. will be held at the Hotel Manhat- 
tan, Madison avenue and Forty-second street, New York 


the evening. The following proposals for membership 
have been received: Henry W. Osborn, Henry_L. 
Bogert, Russell Howland, Joseph H. Humphreys, Sey- 
mour L. Husted, Jr., and William G. Stewart. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. William H. Hand, of New Bedford, Mass., is at 
work on plans of a number of new boats. Among the 
orders already placed are the following: A 30-footer for 
Mr. George H. Chisholm, of Buffalo, N. Y., to race 
under the rules of the Y. R. Union of the Great Lakes, 
and a 21-footer for Mr. George E. Ireland, of Kingston, 


Ontario. 
Ree 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have made the follow- 
ing sales: The launch Eagle, owned by Messrs. Solomon 
Bros., of New York City, to Mr. E. W. Hanke, of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; the sloop Athla, owned by Dr. F. A. 
Gardner, of Washington, D. C., to Mr. Chas. W. Lee, 
of New York City. 

Ree 


The Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, Del., 
have been awarded a contract to build a steel steam 
yacht for Mr. J. Roger Maxwell, of New York City, from 
designs made by Mr. Henry C. Winteringham. The 
yacht will be 17o0ft. over all, 23ft. 6in. beam, and raft. 


sin. deep. 
a RRR 

The cup defender Columbia had a narrow escape from 
injury in the gale a week ago Sunday. After hard work 
a gang of men shored her up with heavy timbers in such 
a manner that there was no fear of her toppling over. At 
Hansen’s yard, at City Island, many boats were injured. 
and it is thought that there was more damage done here 
than at any other point. At Jacob’s yard Amorita and 
Hester both had close calls, the water coming up so 
high that it nearly washed the props from under them. 
At Wood’s yard, Cartoon, the famous 2s5ft. waterline 
boat designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, was entirely 
destroyed, the only thing left of her being the fin. In 
Echo Bay the new addition to the New Rochelle Row- 


ing Club’s hotise was carried away. Besides washing 
away the big timbers, the waves rose into the yacht club 
house on Hatrison Island and the lowet floor was dam- 
aged and buckled. Everything on the lower floor was 
afloat. About a dozen members of the club were forced 
to spend the night in the half-wrecked building. The 
yawl Peggie, property of F. S. Hastings, was wrecked. 
She had been brought from Greenwich and was to have 
been taken out at Huntington’s ship yards. She dragged 
her anchor and landed on the rocks at Hudson Park. 
Very little is left of her. She was valued at $3,000, and 
was almost new. A small yacht owned by T. H. Davis 
went to pieces against the Potter sea wall. 


RRR 


The schooner, yacht Fleur de Lys, Dr. Lewis A. Stem- 
son, N. Y. Y. C., is receiving new skylights and joiner 
work, and having her decks recaulked at Tebo’s, South 
Brooklyn. 

Rae 


Mr. Richard Stevens has sold his steam yacht Aileen 
to Mr. Edwin Gould. 
Ree 


The schooner Onward, formerly Intrepid, N. Y. Y. C., 
Mr. Edward Bell, has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired at Poillons’ yard, South Brooklyn, and will be 
ready the first of next month to be turned over to her 
owner. On December 10 she will leave port for an ex- 
tended cruise in southern waters. 


Ree 


The auxiliary yacht Alleta, formerly Algonquin, N. Y. 
Y. C., Mr. John H. Flagler, is being lengthened 35 feet 
amidships at Poillons’, South Brooklyn. 


Ree 


Col. McCalmont, the well-known English yachtsman, 
has sold his steam yacht Banshee to the King of Portu- 


gal. 
Ree 


Rear Commodore C. L. F. Robinson, of the N. Y. Y. 
C., and Mrs. Robinson have completed arrangements for 
an extended cruise about the West Indies and in the 
Mediterranean in their yacht Wanderer, formerly the 
Kathailes. The yacht will leave New York on Dec. 7. 


Ree 


The new steam yacht building’ for Messrs. W. S. 
Spaulding and J. T. Spaulding, N. Y. Y. C., from designs 
by Mr. J. Beavor-Webb, of this city, will be named Isis, 
and launched from the yard of Messrs. T. S. Marvel & 
Co., Newburg, N. Y., on Tuesday, Dec. 10, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. After the launching, the yacht 
will be taken to the W. & A. Fletcher Co.’s plant at 
Hoboken, N. J., where her engines and boilers will be 
fitted. Isis is built of steel and is 200ft. long, 24ft. beam, 
and r1ft. 6in. draft. 

RRe 


The John N. Robbins Co., of South Brooklyn, have 
been commissioned to build a steel steam yacht for Mr. 
F. M. Smith, N. Y. Y. C., from designs made by Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow. She will be 153ft. 7in. over all, r12aft. 
gin. waterline, 17ft. 6in. beam, oft. 8in. depth of hold. 
The yacht will be schooner rigged. There will be a 
double bottom and four water-tight bulkheads. On deck 
there are two houses each 22ft. in length. The forward 
house will be used as a dining saloon and will have seat- 
ing capacity for fourteen persons. There will be a buffet 
and the usual closets for china and silver. In the after 
end of this house is the butler’s pantry, which is equipped 
with an ice box, dressers, lockers, etc.; a dumbwaiter 
leads to the galley, which is located directly underneath. 
In the forward end of the after house is a dressing room 
and a lavatory. The rest of the house is used as a sort 
of living room, and is furnished with a piano, music rack, 
lounges, etc. On the lower deck forward are quarters for 
the crew, which are roomy and well ventilated. Aft of the 
forecastle are the officers’ staterooms and mess room. 
Next aft comes the galley, which is fitted with all modern 
conveniences. Aft of the galley comes the machinery and 
boiler space, which is divided at the forward and after 
end by a steel bulkhead, in order to reduce the noise and 
keep the heat from the living quarters of the vessel. 
The machinery of the vessel will consist of a four-cylin- 
der triple-expansion engine and two water-tube boilers 
capable of supplying sufficient steam with natural draught 
to drive the vessel 17.5 miles per hour and with forced 
draught a speed of 20 miles per hour will be attained. 
The contract provides for a continuous run of six hours 
under forced draught. A complete electric lighting plant 
will be installed, with searchlight and storage battery. 
Aft of the machinery space are two large staterooms for 
the owner and his wife, each room containing a wide 
berth, bureau, hanging closet, lavatory. These rooms are 
12 feet long. Following these staterooms will be two 
more staterooms on the port side, and on the starboard 
side will be a bathroom, another stateroom and a lava- 
tory. Aft of these comes the main saloon extending the 
full width of the vessel and twelve feet in length. The 
trim will be of mahogany. The plumbing will be of the 
best and hot and cold, fresh and salt water baths are 
provided. The yacht will be ready for delivery on July 
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Canoeing. 
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’Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXX. 


BY F. 8. WEBB. 


“That’s a rough place, Commodore, sure enough!” said 
I to myself, as I gave an extra touch to my hatches and 
adjusted my apron over my lap as high up around my 
breast as it would go, and tucked it well in at the aft 
corners, so as to keep as much water from dashing in at 
these exposed places as possible. 

“Come on!” yelled George. 

“All right!” f ‘shouted in reply, as I dipped my paddle 
into the water with a gentle, forward stroke. and sent 
my light, easily managed canoe gliding toward the head 
of the ‘shoot. 

As I approached I got a good look down it. I have 
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often noticed, in surveying rough water from the bank, 
especially from a little elevation, how much flatter the 
water looks than it really is, and I at once saw that we 
had really formed no conception of the tremendous 
violence of this shoot. However, we were in for it, and 
there was really no danger, except for a possible capsize 
in the big waves, which tumbled from side to side across 
the shoot in a most threatening manner, so I let my 
boat drift steadily ahead into the channel. ; 

With a huge dip my canoe slipped over the verge into 
the seething channel, and buried her nose to the hatches 
in the breast of the big wave tumbling in front of her. 
As her bow lifted the water rolled in a solid sheet a 
foot thick, clear over my canoe and passed off astern. 

“Look out for the side w-a-a-ves!” George shouted at 
the top of his lungs as I shot past him, the spray stream- 
ing from my decks and apron. I had barely time to 
secure firm control of my canoe before, with a couple 
more headlong plunges, she was seized by the big surges 
and buffeted violently right and left, first on one side and 
then on the other, while the water rolled in heavy sheets 
over her decks and the spray fairly blinded me. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, I was safely through 
the canal and into the turmoil of waters at the foot of the 
falls, and at the head of the rapid below; but I was not 
ready to run the rapid yet. George wanted to climb up 
the wall and get a vantage point about midway down, 
from which to take me with the kodak as I came tumbling 
down the rapids, so, by back paddling with all the 
strength I possessed, I managed to back out of the 
rapid into a little cove in the lee of a projecting point, 
where I lay rocking up and down on the restless surface 
of the little eddy, while I meantime wiped the water from 
my dripping face and streaming hair and wrung out my 
soaked sleeves. 

Finally, a yell from George notified me that he was 
ready, so I pushed out of the sheltering cove, and my 
canoe was instantly seized by the remorseless rush and 
whirled away, and in two minutes more I had successfully 
run a quarter of a mile of about the heaviest and roughest 
rapids I ever experienced. 

I landed alongside of the Clyde in the little basin agreed 
upon above the fish dam, and hastily scrambled ashore and 
set off up the railroad on a run to reach the falls in time 
to see George come through. I overtook him and Lacy 
just opposite the boat channel, where George climbed 
down the wall to reach his canoe, while Lacy seated him- 
self on the verge of the wall at the head of the shoot 
with the kodak, to get a bird’s eye shot at him as he 
went down, and I took a position near the lower end in 
order to see him get the benefit of the roughest water. 

It was a beautiful sight to see his graceful canoe run 
the shoot, with the big waves buffeting it from side to 
side, and dashing in sheets of solid water and clouds of 
spray over his decks and hatches from stem to stern. 

I ran along down the railroad after him to see him run 


.the rapid below, and it took about all the running I was 


capable of getting up in order to keep up with him as he 
shot swiftly down, his canoe rising and falling like a 
duck on the rough water. 

“Whew!” said George, as we joined him in the little 
basin where our canoes lay, “that’s a corker!” 

“Did you ever see a worse run?” exclaimed Lacy as he 
pulled up his canoe alongside of the bank and threw open 
his hatches. 

“Worse!” exclaimed George, who is particularly fond 
of a good, stiff shoot. “It’s the finest run I ever had. 
I only wish we could go back and do it over again.” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly mean that it was objectionable,” 
explained Lacy, with a laugh, as he began sponging the 
water out of his boat, “but it’s certainly as rough a piece 
of water as ever I tackled. Did you ship any water, either 
of you? I took a bucketful.” 

“Bucketful! I got a tubful!” exclaimed George, as he 
stepped ashore and wrung himself out, and then pro- 
ceeded to sponge out the two or three inches or so of 
watér in the bottom of his boat. 

“Why didn’t you get a tight grip on the aft corners of 
your aprom and hold them tightly down, as I did?” I 
exclaimed, seating myself in my canoe, as I spoke, and 
pushing off from shore into the still waters of the little 
basin, where my canoe drifted idly, while I waited for 
them to get the water out of their boats. “I didn’t ship a 
pint of water in the falls and rapids combined. I just 
pointed my canoe straight ahead, with the flow of the 
water, and let her go, and, except an occasional stroke 
now and then, made no attempt to assist her with the 
paddle.” 

“I got knocked out of my course in the shoot by those 
big side surges, and had to use my paddle,” said Lacy; 
“that’s where I got wet.” 

“I took all my water in spite of my holding down my 
apron,” said George, as he stepped aboard his canoe 
again and pushed off from the shore. 

We slipped easily over the fish dam, having ascertained 
from the bank that there was nothing in sight that need 
cause us any trouble, and threaded our way through the 
reefs below, after which we had a smooth, easy run of 
half a mile, until we reached the head of the group of 
islands clustered in the bend below. Here we found a 
fine, new dam, nearly half a mile long, extending in a 
straight line from the right bank and sloping away a 
long distance down stream as it crossed, until it closed in 
on the river at the left bank, where nearly all the water in 
the stream was diverted, through a massive, timber head 

gate into a canal back of the railroad, which carried it,to 
a wood-pulp mill, a mile or more further down. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad scheme to get through these 

ates into the canal and finish the trip inside,” said 

eorge, as we paddled up into the sharp angle between 
the end of the dam and the bank. 

We landed on the heading and made an inspection. 

“It won’t work,” I announced. “Those gates are just 
level with the surface of the water now, and won’t come 
any higher.” 

‘I doubt if the canal would be of much use to us, any- 
how,” said’ Lacy; “I don’t believe it extends far enough 
down, for one thing, and, as you see, it is so blocked with 
wood in stock for the pulp mill that we couldn’t get 
through it, even if it did.” 





All communications intended for Forest anp Srezam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
net to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. - 


San Francisco, Nov. 17.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club 
held its regular bi-monthly shoot to-day. Fine shooting was done 
by several. A. J. Brannagan borrowed Daiss’ S, & W. pistol and 
tried his hand for the first time with that weapon, making 31, 
within two points of our club record, 29. The group was in a 3in. 
ring, and the best ever made in this club or any other, as far as 
we know. He is a phenomenon. At a recent shoot, with his .38 
revolver, he had a group of 9 shots out of the 10 that were in a 
2in, ring. Daiss asserted that his pistol was no good, but he is 
scratching his head now and thinking. Dorrell managed to get 
some fine work out of a very light .22-7-45 Winchester by wrap- 
ping a 2lb. piece of iron in clath and then wrapping it on to the 
barrel. Young tried the same rifle, and got first place, with 17 and 
a run of 14 in 10 consecutive shots, using Peters cartridges. Dor- 
rell’s fine work to-day gave him the lead over Capt, Fred Kuhnle, 
our veteran, who is recuperating at the Springs now. Hovey got 
in some fine work with his .32-20 on Creedmoor match. He is 
now 476, or three points ahead of winning score last year, and 6 
points away from record, 482, by Pape, made two years ago. 
Young gained 6 more points on all-round record, and is now 14 
points ahead of Pape’s record, 408, made two years ago. Daiss 
did the best average with the rifle to-day, getting second place in 
the 3-shot match. Young beat him for first honors in 10-shot rifle 
match, Twist and Hoadley made big gains on their pistol scores. 

Scores on Columbia target, off-hand shooting: 

Rifle, 200yds.: F. O. Young, 47, 61, 62; C. M. Daiss, 53, 61, 63, 66, 

Three shot: C, M. Daiss, 11, 14, 16, 17, 21, 21, 22, 26, 31. 


Military and repeating rifle match,Creedmoor count: Ed. Hovey 
(.32-20 repeater), 48, 47, 46, 46, 46. 

Pistol, Wyds: A. J. Brannagan, 31; F. O, Young, 42, 52, 54; 
. 4 Hoadley, 43, 48, 52, 64, 54; Dr. J. F. Twist, 44, 47, 52, 62, 
62, 65. 

-22cal. rifle match, Wyds.: F. O. Young, 26, 17, 24, 27; A. B. 
Dorrell, 18, 18, 19, 20, 20, 20, 21; Dr. Twist, 27, 27; A. J. Branna- 


gan, 28. 

H. Kroeckel’s coast record of 15 with the .22 rifle at Wyds., men- 
tioned last month, was made with a .22 Marlin repeater, which 
makes the score very creditable indeed, as it was with ordinary 
trigger pull and sight. He informs me that they have handicapped 
him 18 points on a score, Columbia target count. Mr. C. A. 
Merrill was elected president, and Mr, Kroeckel vice-president of 
the Stockton Pistol and Rifle Club, and Mr. Kroeckel has been 
appointed rifle inspector by the State for his county. 

Several members are preparing to slaughter turkeys at the annual 
turkey shoots held hereabouts. F, O. Youns. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 

Cincinnati O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, Nov. 24. Conditions, 200yds., off- 
hand, at the standard target. Payne was declared champion for 


the day with the good score of 91. Weather, cloudy; thermometer, 
& degrees; wind, gusty, 4 to 8 o’clock: 





Honor. 
PD bnceesvctsnsvenswesund . 91 87 86 84 82-430 10 71010 946 
AEE 90 88 88 87 86-439 10 8 9 9 945 
DEE ses svacepeesesscunenan 86 85 85 82 81—419 910 9 8 642 
POEGTED. Sococcccescoeceeyeete 85 85 84 83 83—420 610 9 6 10—41 
DEUMS. cvcce Povevenssenslbaein 84 83 80 78 77—402 797656 937 
ee ee 84 76 74 74 72—330 899 7 740 
RARE: swwne 84 76 72 71 69—372 65 8 8 6-33 
Drube .... -. 8% 77 73 72 7—372 7679 6—35 
OGee, Fes.cce. -- 80 72 72 75 69—368 88 9 6 839 
Trounstine ' -- % 69... .. ..—144 om 08 ©6 es és 
Hoffman -. 71 64 63 62 61—321 810 3 6 7-H 
, "eee . 68 66 66 64 63—327 5 673 5-26 
Pe 68 58 .. .. ..—126 


Mr. L, Odell, late of Toronto, Canada, and who, together with 
his father, visited this range on our last regular shoot, has now be- 
come a member of this Association, he having been duly elected 
an active member at a special meeting to-day. his father will soon 
follow, and we hope soon to hear the merry crack of their rifles, as 
they vie with each other for coveted honors. Payne raised his 
record one point to-day by making 91. . 


Grapshooting. 


SO 
Fixtures. 


Dec, 4.—Interstate Parke—Midweek shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club. Silver cup to winner. " 

Dec. 4.—Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia.—Competition in 
third target series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Dec. 5.—Interstate Park.—Interstate Park Handicap, 25 targets, 
$2; Metropolitan Individual my 50 targets, $2; Inter- 
club match, three-man teams, open to all clubs, 50 targets per man, 
$2 per man; Interclub Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50. 

Dec, 7.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day target tournament of the 
Boston Shooting Association. 

Dec, 10.—Interstate Park.—Interstate trophy, 20 targets, $1.40; 
Kings County Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; second shoot for De- 
cember cup, 60 targets, fe. sweepstakes. 

Dec. 11.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—Team contest, New Jersey vs. 
New York. 

Dec. 12.—Interstate Park.—Interstate trophy, 15 targets, $1.30; 
Richmond Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; etropolitan Individual 
Cgmehess BO targets, Fi sweepstakes. 

Dec. 18.—Holmesbur unction, Philadelphia.—Competition in 
third target series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Dec. 18.—Interstate Park.—Midweek shoot of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club. Silver cup to winner. 

Dec. 18.—Kansas City, Mo.—Midwinter shoot and match contest 
for Sportsmen’s Review cup between Messrs. J. A, R. Elliott, 
holder, and R. O. Heikes, challenger. 

Dec. 19-21.—Kansas City, Mo.—Live birds and targets. Dec. 21, 
the Omaha-Kansas City ten-man team race will take place. 

Dec. 25.—Tunkhannock, Pa.—All-day tournament of the Tunk- 
hannock Gun Club. Spencer _D. Reed, Sec’y. 

Dec. 26.—Haverhill, _Mass.—Haverhill Gun Club's all-day 
Christmas shoot. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Dec. 4.—Interstate Park, L. I—Eastern championship, 26 live 
— $10 “~ optional. Tropey. re . irds, 
nterstat eens, .—Two amaica, on 
es he ee eae 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel 


accommodations. 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. 1.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 


an. 14-17.—Hamil Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
amilton Gun Club. F. B, Vallance, : f 


Sec’y. 
May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 


Shaner, 
or, *s Grand 








Manager. 

May 7-10.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—Interstate Association 
Geewions, Senne at target. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 

er, Manager. 

May 13:16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual mecting of the P vania 

tate ’s under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. con, Cor. eer 

May 30-31.—Union a I Sape teats of he Poet 
Grove Gun Club. ©. Fouts, "y. 

June $6—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 
J 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


—— 10-11 —Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League's annual 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club seeretartes are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided uniess otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Under the caption “The Shooting of the 20-Bore,” the Country 
Gentteman, London, presents the following: “‘Much has been 
written recently by prominent American sportsmen with regard to 
the general adoption of the 20-bore as a game gun in prefererice 
to the 12-bore. Even as the 12-bore was taken up and used as the 
standard gun when the 10-bore was discarded as being too de- 
structive, so it is believed, in America, that the 16 or even the 20 
bore will eventually succeed the 12-bore as the popular game 
weapon. In the hands of experts, the modern 12-bore, Americans 
think, is capable of great destruction; and, in fact, the chances of 
the bird getting sately away have been reduced within recent 
time to a very great extent. When we hear of such American per- 
formances as the consecutive breaking of 345 clay birds or the 
killing of 99 per cent. of live pigeons, it is not surprising that we 
should hear of a demand for the general usage ofa less destructive 
arm. Shooting with a 20-bore, American sportsmen believe that 
a greater element of chance is introduced into the sport which the 
true sportsman should not be slow to appreciate, in considering 
the question in relation to the different style of game shooting 
which prevails in this country, it would seem that we have much 
more need to ‘give the game a chance’ even than the American, 
who has to find every bird he shoots, and who is content to con- 
sider a bag of, say, a dozen birds a good afternoon’s sport.” It 
might be of interest to our English brethren of the shotgun to 
know that some excellent shooting has been done with the 28- 
bore in this country on quail. 

com 


The Springfield Republican has made a discovery as follows: 
“The country is gradually awakening to the barbarity of live- 
pene shooting. So much ane has been aroused in New 

ork that the American handicap will not again be held in that 
city. Though prohibitory legislation has not yet been enacted in 
New York State, it is expected during the winter. The Chicago 
Tribune declines the honor of the handicap for that city, saying: 
“Let the event go elsewhere. The hands of these prospective guests 
have shed innocent blood, and Chicago will not care to grasp them 
in her own. This pigeon shooting is not a hunt; it is an execution. 
It has few elements of sport in it. The birds are released from the 
traps only to be butchered.’” The foregoing is one of the latest 
contributions to the subject, and in point of accuracy is of fair 
average merit. That the Grand American Handicap will not again 
be held in New York is certainly news, and as the Interstate Asso- 
ciation will thereby learn for the several hundredth time how it 
will run its own business, it will feel grateful accordingly. The 
frenzy of the Chicago Tribune is rather gratuitous, when one 
considers that the Grand American Handicap was never offered 
to Chicago, nor even considered in that connection. Moreover, 
pigcon shooting is a sport, in which gentlemen engage voluntarily. 

f any one does not care to engage) in it, he doesn’t have to. 


Under the caption “Harvard’s Big Profit from Athletics,” the 
New York Sun of Dec. 2 presents the following: “Cambridge, 
Dec. 1—The annual report of the graduate manager of athletics 
at Harvard was given out by C. H. Schwappe last night. The re- 

rt shows that in that time Harvard cleared on her athletics 

078.36. The total receipts were $117,317, and the total ex- 
ponsepee $78,238. As usual the largest amount was made on 
ootball, the figures for this year being $36,122 on the right side 
of the ledger. Baseball came out $959.56 ahead, but most of the 
other sports ran behind. The boat clubs ran behind over $3,200, 
while the track team was short $2,633.19. This, however, was 
largely due to the training during the summer for the international 
games. Fourteen thousend dollars was expended on improvements 
at Soldiers’ Field, and $6,206 on buildings. The accounts are far 
ahead of the report for 1899-1900.” This will go to show that ama- 
teurism in A U. sports is so far ahead of professionalism in 
trapshooting from a monetary viewpoint that there is really no 
comparison. 


z 
The target programme of the Interstate Park Association for this 
and next week is as follows: ec. 3.—Interstate Park trophy, 15 


targets, $1.30; Long Island Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; December 
cup, 5 targets, $2; two-man team race, 25 targets and $1.50 per 
man. Dec. 5—Interstate Park Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; Metro- 
politan Individual Championship, 580 targets, $2; Interclub match, 
- to all gun clubs, 8 targets, and $2 entrance per man; Inter- 
club Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50. Dec. 10.—Interstate trophy, 26 
targets, $1.40; Kings County Handicap, 25 targets, $1.50; second 
shoot for December cup, 3 targets, $2; 15 targets, entrance $1.30. 
Dec. 12—Interstate trophy, 15 targets, $1.30; Richmond Handicap, 


25 targets, $1.50; Metropolitan Individual Championship, 50 targets, 
$2; 20 targets, $1.40. 8 


The renowned trapshooter, Mr; Tom A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, 
Ill., writes us as follows, concerning Capt. A. W. du Bray’s recent 
interesting article, ‘“‘Measurements, Etc., of a Few Celebrated 
Guns,” published in our issue of No. 23: “In looking over the 
summary of guns shot by the different shooters throughout the 
country, I note that you hee credited me with the Webley-Scott. 
This is correct. But in noting the guns shot by the American 
team, I am also credited with having shot the Webley-Scott. On 
the trip abroad, I shot a Parker gun, as did most members of the 
team. As my attention has been called to this matter by a number 
of shooters, and as I have at all times stated that I had shot a 
Parker, I trust you will correct the notation as made.” 


On Dec. 11, at Interstate Park, commencing at 10 o’clock, there 
will be two 5-bird races; one class shooting, $5 entrance, birds in- 
cluded; the other $3, birds included, high guns. The great team 
race between New York and New Jersey, the third of the series, 
will begin at 12 M, sharp. In it there will be two optional sweeps 
for such members as care to participate, one of which will be $10, 
class shooting, four moneys, and one sweep, $5, high guns; num- 
ber of moneys according to the number of entries. Should time 


allow, there will be miss-and-outs or other events, at the pleasure 
of the contestants. 
4 


A beautiful moose head was one of the prizes which the New 
Utrecht Gun Club put up for competition in the main event of its 
Thanksgiving Day shoot. Three of the contestants tied for it 
with straight scores, namely, Messrs. J. Gaughen, J. P. Kay and 
A .. Hendrickson. In the shoot-off, the latter missed in the 
second round. Mr. Gaughen then bought out J. P. Kay's interest 
in the noose head and became the owner of it. Mr. Gaughen 


shot in fine form, and is now quite a class man in skill and steady 
performance. 
Lf 


Owing to the absence of Mr. R. A. Welch in the West on mat- 
ters of business, it is possible that the team match, advertised 
recently in our columns, may not take place. Mr. Welch and 
Mr. T. W. Morfey on the one side were to contest against Messrs. 
Edward Banks and G. H, Piercy on the other; 25 live birds per 
man. If it were not for Mr. Welch’s conceded and well-known 
eminence as a trap shot, it would be common talk about New 
York that he had run away to evade the match. 


The recent earnest effort toward a great sweepstake in the West, 
fifty men or more, at 100 live birds, $100 per man, is proof positive 
of a high standard of competition in that section. ‘We would suggest 
that a race under those conditions, with twenty-five or more com- 
petitors, would make an interesting competition. 


The Haverhill Gun Club presents elsewhere in our columns an 
open-to-all programme for its Christmas shoot, which should ap- 


- to all who are interested in obtaining a maximum of pleasure 
or a minimum of effort. ® 


Capt. A. W. Money, of the E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Com- 
pany, arrived in New York from the West on Tuesday of this 
wi He deeply regrets that the great 100 live-bird race, for $100 
per man, did not fill. 
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Brooklyn Gun Club will_hold a prize shoot on Saturday of 
ee on its grounds, at Enfield. street and ‘Liberty avenue, 


OER Beene es See of which two 
are events at 26 targets, $1 entrance. others are: One 
event at 10 targets, 50 


cents entrance; one event at 5 ~~” 
cents entrance; two events at 15 targets, 75 cents entrance. Tar- 

included in entrances. Contestants may shoot for targets only 
in all events, except the handicap events. J.°S. Wright is the 
manager. R 


In the team match, twelve men on a side, between the S. S. 
White Gun Club and the Highland (Pa.) Gun Club last week the 
former club won by a score of 252 to The conditions were 26 

per man, l6yds. rise, unknown angles. - The Highland Club 
© a handicap of 83 targets allowance. This was the second 
contest of three, but as the White Gun Club had also won the 
first, thus making two straight wins, that club wins the trdphy. 


The popular expert with the shotgun, Mr. Chris Gottlieb, of 
Kansas City, Mo., writes us, under date of Nov. 30, as follows: 
“Kansas City will give a midwinter shoot in connection with the 
Elliott-Heikes 100-bird match, for the Sportsman Review cup, 

and the Omaha-Kansas City, ten-man team shoot, Dec. 21. 
Dec. 19 and 20 will be open, at live birds and targets. Pro- 
grammes to follow.” a 


In the contest for the championship of New Jersey, at targets, 
of which the E, C. cw is the emblem, on the grounds of the 
South Side Gun Club, Newark, N. J., on Wednesday of last week, 
Mr. Geo. H. Piercy, the challenger, defeated Dr. W. L. Gardiner 
by scoring 37 to 36 out of 50. he weather was windy and un- 
favorable le good scores. . 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club announces a shoot to take 
lace on Dec. 15, at Rockaway Park, L. I., on the club grounds. 
Trains leave Thirty-fourth street, and Flatbush avenue stations of 
the Long Island Railroad at 9 and 11 o’clock. Mr. J. H. W. 
Fleming is the secretary. ® 


Count Lenone, of Passaic, N. J., and Mr. Chas. Fleischmann, of 
Hackensack, shot a match at 26 live birds on Thanksgiving Day, on 
the grownds of the Jackson Park Gun Club. The latter won by 
a score of 20 to 18. : » 


In the contest of the Nonpareil Gun Club, held at _Watson’s 
Park, Chicage, on Saturday of last week, three tied on 15 straight. 
The event was a high-gun affair, $5 entrance. The winners were: 
First, E. S. Graham; second, J. R. Graham; third, G. Roll. 


There will be a silver cup for the winner on each of the two 
mid-week shoots given by the New Utrecht Gun Club, Dec, 4 and 
18, at Interstate Park, L. I. Entrance in the cup event, $2. 


At Frankford, Pa., on Saturda) 
and Howard George shot a matc 
42 to Geoige’s 33. e 


The Frankford (Pa.) Gun Club claims the local championship, 
as no club appeared to contest for the championship trophy last 
week, ® 


On Dec. 21 there will be a live-bird match between Mr. Andrew 
i d Mr. Abbensinth, of Paterson. 
Fletcher, of Passaic, an r. ) 


last, Messrs. F. W. Van Loon 
at 50 targets. Van Loon broke 





Haverhill Gun Club Programme. 


Haverniit, Mass., Dec. 1—I append the programme of our 
proposed Christmas shoot. Ovr club extends a cordial invitation 
te all lovers of the sport, and would like very much to see the 
“team contest turn out a great, big a —- 

The distance handicap ought. to make lots of company for the 
l6yd. shooters, and the “break ’em all” man feel lonesome at 
23yds. We can throw as many birds as any set of expert traps 
in the land, so the boys will get all the shooting they want. e 
will spare no pains to make it a pleasant day for our out-of-town 
friends. 

The programme is as follows: 

Event 1, 15 targets, unknown, entrance $1. 

Event 2, 20 targets, regular, entrance $1.50. 

Event 3, 15 targets, unknown, entrance $1. 

Event 4, 20 targets, regular, entrance $1.50. 

Event 5, 20 targets, unknown, entrance $1.50. 

Event 6, 10 targets, reversed, entrance 75 cents. 

Event 7, 20 targets, soquies, entrance $1.50. 

Event 8, 20 targets, unknown, entrance $1.50. 

Event 9, 10 targets, reversed, entrance 75 cents. 

Event 10, 25 targets, regular, entrance $1.50 

Events 4, 5 and 6 are the team contests. 
the individual saptiewpe, 

the i 


Events 7, 8 and 9 are 
The team scorin: eatest number of targets in events 4, 5 
and 6 will receive eams to number five men, and any club 
may enter one or more teams. The shooter mene the highest 
score in events 7, 8 and 9 will receive $5; second highest, $3, third 
highest, $2. High guns will win; handicaps 16 to 23yds. Money 
divided by Rose system. Targets included in entrance at 1% 
cents each, Sweepstakes optional. Loaded shells for sale. Lunch 
served first. Take Main street cars to Dustin Square. Guns and 
ammunition sent by express delivered free of oz: 

S. G, Mirier, Sec’y. 





Trap Around Reading. 


Rezapinc, Pa., Nov. 28.—The South End Gun Club’s target shoot 
to-day was a success and was well attended. The high wind played 
havoc with the flights of.the targets, making them very irregular 
and very hard to hit. The club’s medal shoot. was the principal 
event, each man shooting at 25 targets. Besides this event, there 
were eight sweepstake events, the scores of which follow: 

odef chose, 35 targets, for Class A, B and C shooters: 


Class A: Gicker 20, Gerhard 20, Walters 18, Eshelman 17, Ball 16, 


Yost 15. . 
Class B: Willson 
Class C: Ernshaw 7. 
Sweepstake events: 


H. Millerd 15, Miles 13, Farr 13, Schultz 2. 


24. 8,63 8 
2% 10 10 10 10 10 
mee 2's 
aot ee eS 
oO” a ee eh @ 
oa ee Bice 
os a OS awe os 
®@ 66565 8i«S7 
7, @ Bac. os a 
oe 2.8 8"?! 8 
ce a ae un. ep 
Me ts ch be 00 
ae eae we és 
AAD ei A 
Serie ee ice 
aes : 6 6 
Duster. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Houmessurc Junction, Pa., Nov. 30.—There was a light at- 
tendance at the league shoot to-day. The club event was at 10 live 
birds, $5 entrance. Messrs. C. E. Geikler and Hood Waters were 
high with 9 kills each. The scores in the club handicap follow: 


; Geikler, 27....22222222°2— 9 H Waters, 29...... 2222222022— 9 
S Fox, 29.......2010222022— 7 F Swartz, 29........ 2112101010— 7 
erson, 28.......1111000200— 5 
iss-and-out, $3: 


Swarte ........1281281212222%—14 Anderson ......2122w 
Waters ........3192129g2082222-15 A H Fox,....,191931221221212—15 


. Delano 


: Drinkwater ......scecee- edboses 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Big Live-Bird Sweep is Abandoned. 


The following communication from Mr. C. R. Stephens, of 
Moline, Til, vice-president of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces the abandonment of the proposed big live-bird 
sweep, which was to have been held at Watson’s Park, Chicago, 
during the month of December. Mr. Stephens expresses con- 
siderable chagrin, but asks that the news be made public in order 
that there may not be any misunderstanding in regard to the mat- 
ter. He writes as below: 

“The big shoot is off. I was unable to line up the agreed 
minimum number of entries, fifty, by Saturday, Nov. 23, which 
was the time limit set by John Watson, who was to pull off the 

ame on his grounds. as only able to get forty-six forfeits. 

ad innumerable promises, but couldn’t cash them—the ‘hot air 
banks’ were not running. 

“Thank you kindly for your effort to assist me in the game, and 
apologize for consuming your time for naught. 

“As I write this I have fifty-one forfeits lying in front of me; 
five of them arrived this morning. Just thirty-six hours too late to 
be of any value in promoting the game. It seems really too bad 
to lose out on so close a margin. 

“Maybe I will succeed better next time, for I surely will try 
again some day. I hope to be able to interest you then also. 

a ay you —_ for your participation, I beg to remain 
sincerely (if sorrowfully) yours, 

“C. R. SreprHens.” 


Intercity of Minnesota. 


The past week at the Intercity Shooting Park between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul was rather quiet, many of the shooters being 
absent in the field after quail On Thanksgiving Day there will be 
a target shoot at_15 targets for turkey prizes, by the members of 
the Oak Grove Gun Club. 

The St. Paul Review cup was shot for Nov. 24, and brought out 
the largest entry of the season. The following are the scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Soka nhee eosin tet aie 
: CRS PEE ARHHEK ARQ\e 
Morrison, 29.,......121193832232229322824222%202 2 2-24 
SPL Ae neve Eine ates 
IL LLEVA ROA RTPOAAAT ERR 
French, 98.........32230929932129232 52320202 9 3-2 
; 5224822442182285444141185 
; PEARL FAP EAGER RSRELARREC A 
Mulligan, 28........31121022120201110121221 1 2—21 
eee eee Or acetates 
AETHAR CLINKK LELATELRQKAAKR 
Brown, 27..........21012122*1002202%311122000—17 
a ORL eet teebe CO eCPeEr eran 
sae HAHNL LOT SHIIEA VEE FEATAY CAR 
Wilkinson, 98,....93 9% (3423332089101 53290 3-31 
Seen elton oa a 
LARRELALARAHE CRAKE CRA 
Kribs, 98.......6:.330 4333310 1899995313929 ° 0-20 
boo a eee eee eats eevee 
PYIHAKRAAAP AP YA EY NK: 
Bull, 29...sec0000-8°3 322 0119991191991201192 2-98 
Bee ee oe eee oho eemest 
Kd AK Heb LEeOKRAHYA 
Hirschy, 99....06:..9 92991983 0910239223029 22 2-29 
1221255158815444222258252 
KI ATRROSITA LOK CCE 1 
Bennett, 28.........80011111123%2232821212102%22 1—21 
Five-bird sweepstake: 
POGRED.  <ccccccoccie eoeeeA2Z*l—4 Wilkinson ...........00 
Morrison .... 22222—5 Kribs .........eee- 
Mulligan .... ockAI3—6 Bull - ..c0.ccccce gbbctctnes 
Se ae ‘11. 





Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—The appended scores were made to-day on the 
occasion of our annual Thanksgiving pigeon (turkey) shoot. All 
events were 5 birds, and high guns drew for the turkey in each 
case, The day was a fine one for pigeon shooting. A rather stiff 
southwest breeze blew directly across the traps and made the 
birds red hot all day. : 

The birds were the best lot I have seen trapped for a long time, 
only three sitters developing all day in almost 600 birds shot. Ten 
members of the club carried home each a fine turkey; and all 
went home satisfied, having had all the shooting they wanted, for 
once. The attendance was large and enthusiastic, and all went 
off pleasantly. Not a single particle of friction occurred to mar 


the pleasure of the occasion: 
Events: 1 


4 


Cm bo 
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Thomas ........ 
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Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Burnside Crossing, Chicago, Nov. 30.—There was a good atten- 
dance at the shoot of the Nonpareil Gun Club, at Watson’s Park 
to-day. The conditions in the main event were 15 live birds, $5 
entrance, three moneys, high guns. There were three ties on 15, 
and the winners were in the following order: First, E, S. Graham; 
second, J. R. Graham; third, G. Roll. The scores: 


Dr Shaw...... 020021221222220—11 Roll .......... 212222211211122—15 
Stephens ......1202222**222222—12 Leffingwell ...111222022121022—13 
Me Lengerke.2°2222222222222—14 Barto .........222222120111122—14 


lake .....05.-222ecec22002220—12 raha’ 222222222222222—15 
R Graham. .222222222222222—15 S Rice....:.. 111220100222221—12 
turtevant ...,22222%222212122—14 


GG ROMiccciccacescccesecsss 22* 


ens 





No. 1. No.2. No.3. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. 
IR at on oui 1122112121227 oda an - wate’, Tummmias be 
Stephens ....1222122220 1 2 202 2 6S UD 
Elbestt s....... 2211221220 0 <i aa Ones seer * 
Blake. ....... 20. 220 2200 22 222 #22222 «2 
RGB ese cocess 2027111212112 222~Cti... ve aa enna 
Shaw ¢ro.-c-Slagkaeelaeee? seo tee te ete gees be 








Mississippi Valley Notes. 
The St. Louis Tournament. 


Tue tournament of the St. Louis Shooting Association, given 


ATK 


anent the final shoot-off for the Republic eup trophy, continued 
over Sunday,. the 23d, which is the leading day ter general work at 


“ae Par 

The attendance was much better than on the two previous days, 
and all events at both targets and live birds were very well filled. 
It is regretable that there was not a much larger attendance 
throughout this meet, and doubtless there would have been more 
shooters had. it been announced that the Republic trophy would 
be thrown open for all, but there was quite a delay in the receipt 
of replies from the five men interested, Charley Young being the 
last to respond, so that it could not have been advertised in ad- 
vance, 

The first event was a miss-and-out, in which Prendergast, Mer- 
mod and Spencer divided the purse. Event 2 was the same thing, 
and the honors were again divided by Prendergast, Riehl, Gilbert, 
Fanning and Burnside. 

The big event of the day was a 15-bird sweep, with fifteen entries, 
and, although the birds were a good, fast lot, with no sitters, seven 
of the contestants—Crosby, Rock, Fanning, Burnside, Riehl, Gil- 
bert and Mermod—made clean scores, there being three each in 
second and third places. The scores are appended: 


No, 1, miss-and-out, $2: 








SUB. wiccceses seccoutivcan 0 Kenyon 
Clutch: ..... dasadese maser --122210 Sims ........ 
WENN. ficcgcccesccesee 222222 Kenyon 
BONING ce. on cccveceaucsccee 222222 Sims ........... 
 ivadacncdckendsuctes 222222 

No. 2, miss-and-out, $2: 
Prem@ergaet ~..i-scicccess 2222222 Rock 
CORGE saveccwucuvcteuscede EO See eaidvecs 1 
WEE isdbcnsrcvadanesad 12210 Fannin 
EE ac dendnasvenévwedvade Burnside 
CN abv encksxsadcavscsess 1122111 Parmelee 
Spencer ....... eeccesecccee ? Spencer 

a dhscheencdecanasens 10 


No. 3, 15-bird sweep, three moneys: 
122222111122: 












Crosby, 32 222—15 Richl, 30.......211122222221311—15 
Rock, 28 12—15 Spencer, 30....2022222*2222212—13 
Sims, 28..... 22100202* Orvis, «++ -11221120*221112—13 
C Trigger, 28..010010202 Parmelee, 32...201112121122111—14 
Nelson, 2%... .291122121022112—14 Gilbert, 32..... 121212111111111—15 
Fanning, 291121211112111—15 Mermod, 30...222221221221211—15 


Burnside, 31...212121111211222—15 
Eames, 222929291 202222—14 


The late afternoon was devoted to more short live-bird races and 
several target sweeps, in which Crosby gathered most of the honor 
and shekels. 

Charlie Stevens came all the way from Moline, Friday, hopin 
at this meet to take enough additional entries to his big 100-bir 
Chicago sweep, and he did get a number of entries here, but, much 
to the general regret, he was still four short of his guarantee of 
fifty entries Saturday night, and therefore was compelled to give 
up his ae project. C. R. Stevens is the true gentleman 
sportsman; he made a most praiseworthy effort in this matter, and 
it is too bad that he was compelled, from lack of support, to give 


Stevens, 29....221010111112112—13 


it up. 

Although it is yet very early in the game, it may be said with 
certainty that the Grand American Handicap of 1902, to be held 
in Kansas City, will be in all respects a record occasion. Every 
little country burg in this big Mississippi basin is grooming from 
one to a dozen favorites who will enter the lists. This is the main 
topic wherever, two or more shooters meet, and all predict the 
largest entry on record. 

s the quail season progresses some very fine bags are reported 
from various points, but it is generally found that the birds are 
very scarce on the flat prairies or broken ground. They appear to 
have migrated to the big river and creek bottoms, but here shoot- 
ing is excellent. 

tate Game Commissioner Lovejoy, with his wardens and 
deputies, is doing excellent and most effective work in preventing 
illegal shooting and marketing of the birds. 

, Capt. A, W. Money, of the E. C. & Schultze Powder Company, 
is here spending a week with his son, Harold, of the Western 
Cartridge hem ey 

S. Boa arrived home for Thanksgiving, from a successful busi- 
‘ness trip in the South, KILLMorgE, 





Richmond Gun Club. 


Strver Laxgz, Staten Island, Nov. 28—Target and live-bird 
shooting for prizes was the competition at the Thentegiving shoot 
of the Richmond Gun Club. There were nine target events. 

The next shoot will be held on Dec. 14. 

The target scores follow: 


Events: i -3 










S96 8.6 2 O98 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 15 
ID Sivivictdiinctantctooninses 5 6 710 814 8 7 15 
SUED! advosecccctcoscsvssecoesoces 2c 48t.¢2 3 °¢°S 
WF GE cv ccducccsieecavenees 5 768 113910 a 
J Schoen .. oe oe ee oy oe ee 
M Ryersen. ‘+2 2 6¢6¢@¢ £m 4 ¥ 3 
A A Duke.. - 3 8 710 8 4 6 10 16 
O Albrecht . - 766616569 §$ 0 
{ Keppler .. © £ STH 3s 
N Whalen ae er ae ecm bee 
BUG ls ccacdadeddcseencvetsdacas «<< | oe 
J J Scheuch ist ac ke as ek ee ee 
IP UNO dsnsecendiecadevetencedssies cade.) au) ce Oe o 
The following were all 5-bird sweeps. All sto 
boundary was Soyds.: m oe 
: No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
F ROO REr cccsccccccccocesed 02210 #821101 20201 shi 
EE cdvccchscvenswaned 12110 11100 10022 22201 
Ce OS ee ere 21011 01011 10910 10222 
A A Duke..... aaaen andinasat 22002 eccce 
F Schoverling .......... ..--10110 10120-00000 wed 
OF RIEEE oo oicscaocccie an “dees a wake 
T GeRaGicedacscanavoccateccd MN cktin Ys aS 

NW AGS ko cccecsscceoscasad 00000 00000000001. a 
2. COs svn calluses ce. COO nccne icdde 





A. A, ScHoveRLine, Sec’y. 





Westmount Gun Club, 


Montreat, Can., Nov. 30.—There was a small attendance at the 
regular Saturday practice shoot at the Westmount Gun Club 
grounds, “—— it was a most beautiful winter day. Mr. Hutch- 
eson won, by forfeit, another horse on the Individual trophy. 

Next Saturday it will be Hutcheson vs. Galbraith. 

Several of our boys have not returned from their Thanksgiving 
day deer hunt. 


Events: 








a 2° 4°86 9 °¢ 
Targets: 5 10 10 10 10 10 10 
MEA ckdocpccererisisatcdnesadudinn i, Sa as de ane 
— wetedsane i Ge da ea ad ae 
MN hed coaia 
Galbraith 1.21: : x z 7 5 
Oliver ........ Ss @ ce 62 
Hutcheson . ia ndaaen ga io oe 
Ml ddedatewe Stesecedecooccdzccsseecene so «« Gee 
STANSTEAD. 
Gen. Herkimer Gun Club. 
Littte Farts, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Live bird event, 10 birds: 
oo eee 210*120201— 6 PONS - csi. as «++ 01200 — 
P O’Leary....... — 9 b Johnson ........ Tor1o0az2— 7 
Clinsin ......... 2011210022— M Wilcox ......... 2220111201— 8 
WMS aieso cove cane 2202110122— 8 A Baily............ 2201201 
— Pasocd , one F Visnigan hs daa dare 2100000010— 3 
AWSON......+665 (002220111— i WE eedacaheaus 02201122— 
N Casler.....22a20901211— 8 "9 as 


special match at 3 targets was 


A shot betw F. P. O’ Lear 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and F. Flanigan, of Little Falls, as fonegat” 
F WOM cceckevcecerniatsvesavell 001101110011110110101110111010—19 
eee io vc csacwenogentahavted -010111111111111111011110170111—26 


_ After the shoot Mr. Kane treated the boys to a fi 
in the club house,. and all had a very enjoyable time 


lunch, served 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Carlstadt Gun Club. : 


Carlstadt, N. J., Nov. 28.—This new club had a most 

attendance at tuis Thanksgiving Day shoot. Competition 

at 11 o’clock. The prizes were of a useful kind to the members, 
and the entrance was of the reasonable amount that gives a man 
pleasure without crippling his resources for a day or two. The 
prizes were eight turkeys, four ducks and seventeen chickens. The 
turkey events were at 10 targets, 15 cents entrance, targets extra. 
The duck and chicken events were 10 cents entrance, 6 targets, 
targets entra. Refreshments and segars enlivened the meeting. 
There was a large attendance of spectators. The weather was 
clear and cold, with a high wind. 





Events: 2S 8.8 §.8.3 ¢..02 B 
Targets: 56 610 56 6 6 10 6 56 WW 
A Niederer....cccccvccccces SR @ de os “sp “Se sp. 00, ‘en as 
Te SEU  Sesndecdvcsvecvotte oS ia Bes «= 8.8 
t CED novepsopavsovecese eo 8 2° Q"o-2a 2 2-8 
fo eee me & woe Be wee OS 
2 eer SB Oss es es of 2s te eR Oe 
Te ME svnvcovcncvcdscs Be Bi RB SB ok |. co Bue 
SEE sccvesscevepccees Taian. ae. SS 
EE MEE sipvesievcvesnpbens ap ae be ‘an 06 Bb “0s. ‘50. wo 
BD PSSST ccccccccccccces D oni ae. 0c co ‘on 0-06 cf 
T Gempp ....... fowcvcepess Mu By +e oc 90 0s Lee) v0 
Pe Te Voscsbspetewrvavens a 2s Bh on opie os 
US scnscsevvesesese °° ~~ 6 341014 6 W 

{ MS <cibachabewneees oor. 6k Op ae ss SS. eS Se ee; 
F PRET ccessecesensesss . we © a” Ge Bh gees 
5 SRINBs ose rcnvserensesie > . oe ewe BS 
Cy NET... s0nccc00 S BR aio B co 
er s.0..3.82 8:8 4 
© PET ec cccesvoneseevs on . oso @- op. dh Gb. ve 
URE oe oo BB D> vc 
Oy BOOM nnsccssnepepeponeode D; 2 ws «ce 
a BUN scosspeppppeusecer D. a 
oF SOOO  .cpospprvevende 2s 8 @ .. 
F WT svisbdnsanbenobee 0 1 * 
\ 2 ee 5e. Ge 66. (ve Om bs: ‘eb. “Ob EE ae 
E Hutchinson............. se su open. os ce ot te eS 


Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


Rutherford, N. J., Nov, 28.—Find below summary of shoot held 
by the Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club to-day: 
No. 1, 5 live birds, for birds only: 
k lllli—5 = Axford 





Paul 21221I—5 1 Matzen ... 

No. 2, 5 birds, for birds: 
Matzen —4 Seeley 

No. 3, 5 birds, $2 entrance: 
i 20012—3 Burgess ......scsesseseee 02001—2 
ee Mr 101214 Herrington ........-..+0 11010—3 
DUD ecbevaswovesicssestee 12000—2 


Handicap shoot, at clay targets, for turkeys; three turkeys in 
each event, 15 targets, 75 cents entrance: 






Events: 123 Events: 123 
Hatfield, 2 .... one 2 WD SB PR, Bocce. 71772 
Herrington, 1.... --. 1113 .. Lawrenson, » Bae os 
Dr Fredericks, 2....... Doc. ca. EL hone -u4B1 
Se Scundy teeeseenht 14914 H Fredericks, 3 ep 00 
 Ciiceristsonveses 13... .. Seeley. &...... ono ove e 
SEED, Esccocebesncveece 91314 Jeannerett, 3............ « 12 12 


In No. 1 the turkeys were won by Huck, Axford and Sesriagton. 
In No. 2, by Matzen, Jeannerett and Hatfield. In No. 3, by Huck, 
Paul and Frank. Cc. B. Axrorp. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 27.—The main feature of the meeting was 
the contest between Mr. George H. Piercy, of Jesex City, and 
Dr. W. L. Gardiner, of Orange, N. J., for the E C. cup, em- 
blematic of the championship of New Jersey. The former was the 
challenger. This contest has been in ee for several weeks, 
owing to Dr, Gardiner’s absence in the West on business. The 
weather conditions were not favorable for good scores, a stiff wind 
causing the targets to take unusual flights. A number of other 
contests were participated in by the shooters present, and as 
handicap allowances were quite liberally arranged, the competition 
was well sustained to the end. The scores: 


E. C. cup contest: 
GS BE Phare cc ceveenccescegesscesnesen 0111101110110111110111101—19 
1111113110101110101000111—18—37 
Dr WE, Bee Giaet...0. cccccscccssvenpea 0111101111001111011101011—18 
1011010110011110101111111—18—36 


Sweepstakes; the handicap allowances are given in_parentheses: 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets; _ a whisky flask: Peters (3). 15, 
Glover (0) 14, Terrill (3) 14, Super (3) 12, Gardiner (1) 11, Herring- 
ton (2) 11, Welles (1) 9. 
Prize contest, 15 targets; prizes, a_pipe and tobacco to first; 
second, pocket knife: Glover (2) 15, Herrington (4) 16, Terrill (6) 
15, Welles (4) 15, Gardiner (3) 13, Piercy (2) 13, Super (4) 12, 
Peters (3) 12, 
wae a, eee: Glover (1) 10, Herrington (2) 10, Terrill (2) 8, 
felles ( ‘ 

Shoot for carving set, 25 targets: Welles (6) 25, Glover (3) 26, 
paper (8) 25, Herrington (7) 24, Piercy (4) 23, Gardiner (4) 20, 
eters (7) 20. 

Ties, same conditions: Welles (6) 25, Glover (3) 24, Super (8) 23, 

Prize shoot for a watch and ee knife, 15 targets, high guns 
to win: Glover (2) 15, Terrill (6) 15, Herrington (6) 15, Super (6) 
15, Koegel (5) 15, Peters (6) 15, Michlon (6) 15, Welles (6) 14, 
Piercy (4) 13, Gardiner (4) 12. 

Shoot-off, 10 targets: Glover (1) 10, Terrill (2) 10, Herrington 
(2) 9, Super (2) 8, Koegel (2) 8, Peters (2) 7, Michlon (2) 7. 

Prize shoot for watch and pocket knife, 15 targets, high guns to 
win: Piercy (4) 15, Michlon (6) 15, Gardiner (4) 15, Welles (5) 15, 
Terrill (6) 14, Super (6) 14, Koegel (5) 14, Glover (3) 18, Peters (6) 

Shoot-off, miss-and-out: Piercy (2) 10, Michlon (8) 9, Gardiner 
(2) 7, Welles (2) 6. 

Contest for pair of field glasses, 15 targets, high in to win: 
Gardineer (4) 15, Koegel (6) 15, Herrington (5) if elles (5) 15, 
oe (6) 14, Terril! (5) 14, Michlon (6) 14, Piercy (4) 18, Peters 
( : 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Gardiner (4) 15, Koegel (5) 165, 
Herrington (5) 15, Welles (5) 15. 


wit + all scratch: Gardiner 13, Koegel 11, Herrington 10, 
elles A 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 28.—There was a stiff, high, 9 o’clock wind, 
which added greatly to the difficulties of stopping the birds within 
bounds, The birds were a good lot, though with an ordinary one 
betimes. Ail the miss-and-outs were from the 28yd. mark, except 
No. 5, which was. from 28 to 3lyds.: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
12 21 0 220 






Geoffroy 2 2 
— 21 20 0 
20 2 10 
0 0 22221 = ako 
King ... 0 ia 22111 0 
Hassin . ll 10 2110 
DEE Ssccccds suncunnsbvuvedst “a 0 12220 1112 
Sweepstakes, 10 pigeons, handicap rise: 
Knevels, 29....... P19222999229 10 Prest. Bes capwosiscte ¥210211*10— 7 
Koegel, 29 .......:. 2222222012—10 Geoffroy, 29........ 5 
Hassinger, 29...... 1222122020— 8 Erb, 28............+ 0010020000— 2 
Schorty, 29......... 211201°212— 8 
Club handicap, 10 birds, optional sweepstakes 
Segel ve, .1191129001— 9 Schorty 
EE Sieievesousl = oveeeeeee+sLJOZ102222— 8 
Geoffroy .......... -2121211220— 9 Hassinger ......... 2211°2"100— 6 
Mees ........0080 2220122222— 9 
PocyScespsusiesd 1011222122— 9 Dr Hudson .....- 6 
--gumigoaizi— 8} Jones ....: “sr ‘tniaiane— 8 
sip oaeheeeel 2202001212— 7 ughes ...........0300120122— 6 





ds.: 
1-7 Tibee - wevenscdcndicsceun -$ 
pa Flacher ad 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 30.—The Thanksgiving -optn shoot of the 
Jackson Park Gun Club was a complete success, both financially 
and entertainingly. The handsome club house was taxed durin 
the afternoon to its utmost capacity. Every one was well plea 
with the way things were carried out, and especially the workings 
of the magautrap. The opening event on the programme for the 
day was at 5 live birds, 2 to give the amateurs a chance. Ten 
o'clock seemed to be rather early for the people of Paterson, and 
there were only seven entries, five from Hackensack, one from 
Passaic and one from Paterson. But before the event was fin- 
ished the rest of the shooters began to arrive, and when the second 
event, which was a match at 26 birds for $25 and the price of the 
birds, between Count Lenone, of Passaic and Charles Fleischmann, 
of Hackensack, the club house was packed. 

Everything being ready, the match was ordered to proceed. 
Count chose to go to the traps first. He got a corking _left- 

uartering driver, which he was compelled to use his second on. 

is fourth was hard hit with both barrels, but dropped out of 
bounds. He :seemed to be a bit careless after his fifth bird, 
but nevertheless he made some grand kills, especially with one bar- 
rel. After that most of his misses should have been scored. His 
last two losses were from carelessness. 

(On the other hand, Fleischmann started off with a driver from 
No. 4 trap, which he hit lightly with his first and which escaped 
to the outside, to meet its fate. He settled right down to work 
after this bird, and did some nice work until his ninth, which was 
an incomer from No. 1 trap. He used poor judgment on this bird, 
letting it ee close before using his second barrel. His twelfth 
was a lig cning lget-quereser, which was yards away before he 
got in action. is twentieth turned out of both shots. He should 
have had his last bird, but the match was won, and he didn’t use 
the judgment he should have used. It was hit lightly with both 
barrels. The match ended 20 to 18. The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


18215651158281422184512882 
RT TUSAA LRGAAARTAAPASKRAITIS 
Lenone, 28.......... 221*201220110110111101102—18 
4411455218552545848242155 
5 MAPAITITAPLAAPAARPITARAT LT OAR 
Fleichmann, 28..... OP2VVIVs2Oz20s2222220222 2 0-20 


There will be another match between Andrew Fletcher, of the 
home club, and Mr. Abbensinth, formerly of Hackensack, now the 
keeper of the City Hall Café at Paterson, on Dec, 21, for $50 a side. 

e birds in the match to-day were first class. But the birds 
used in the sweeps were only of the ordinary kind, arriving here 
in Paterson late at night. They were crated too full, so they could 
not move, and as it was too late to take them out to the grounds 
and let them out, they had to remain that way wihout food or 
water, which accounts a good deal for their slow rise. We_ will 
try and avoid this in our next shoot, which probably will be 
Christmas Day. , : 

The third event, at 7 birds, $5, had fifteen entries. Handicap- 
ping, 27 to 3lyds., was done by the writer. 

The fourth event was to have been at 7 birds, but had to be cut 
down to 5 on account of scarcity of birds. There were seventeen 
entries ot $5, with handicaps revised a little. After this event we 
brought the magautrap out, and after five minutes’ delay they were 
firing away at clay birds, which shows how handy we have things 
arranged at our grounds at the present time. 

The cold weather has set it and put us back a little with the 
plowing up and harrowing over of the grounds, but we did manage, 
after hard work, to get the ground inside of the boundaries in 
what you might call pretty good shape for the shoot for to-day. 

have mailed a letter of instructions and a sketch to scale to 
some few gentlemen in Havana, Cuba, at their request. They 
have just organized a club. They noticed my article in Forest 
AND StreAmM of Nov. 9, about our club house and grounds. 

There were four target events, and they were shot up to dark. 
Chris Wright refereed the match and Dutcher all other events, 
and did the scoring. 













No. 2. 
DERE: covctnerenchensessoemenkeseborben $1. .12212—5 
WERURETEE cc ccsesccsccevessvensve ee -01200—2 
Fletcher 29—01122—4 
Ed Morgan -22002—3 
PEED. cocccevececcocctWvesediweves -02221—4 
ee -22022—4 
Demerest .... -00022—2 
OS eee -02001—2 
EE spacccccnnccocenenedeoneuens yen -01201—3 
PERE ococcanccepsvocsheboboneseosn .11112—5 
SOE BRED cvecconcesisccceccoosesecsban -02221—4 
Fleischmann «....c.ccccccccccccccccceces 22202 -4 
Lenone eons 
Geo Hopper -22222—5 
DN cascccccccccpposccccecconcepessasegense aseen 
Pawelskie . -20202—3 
1 Doty -21222—5 
Mitchel -02020—2 
Wright - 22222—5 

Target events: 

Events: 123 4 Events: 2,38 4 
TRY sevcccvesenct 91312 8 Fleischmann ..... oe. 0 310 6 
Vermorell ........... 51011 6 Geo Hopper......... 791 8 
OS ea 4 6 5 8 Pawelskie 18 6 
Ed Morgan .......... 91313 7 toe aceetaseeseuve 9 4 
OS — Pee 8 812 8 itchell 5 7 
DT cicndehcnebener Pee i MEE  csonsesesesneu 8 
ae Sseeus 61111 7 Vermorell, Jr........ Fe 
POE Svesksswdaese DBRS sss cccvesse - 51110 6 
Gar Hopper.......... 8 811 8 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Trap at Baldwins, 


Baldwins, L. I.—The Theskegiving. Oey shoot at Baldwins had 
a match race between Mr. Gus E. Greiff and Dr. Carman. The 
conditions were 25 live birds each. The weather was cold, the 
— high, and the birds good, Capt. J. A. H. Dressel acted as 
referee. 

In the match Dr. Carman won, with a score of 19 to 18. 

Match at 25 live birds, between Mr. Gus Greiff and Dr. Carman: 
Be SR ccauvehe 0sebenvsdnsenntescbeone 2%22102000222202212212220—19 





OEE 22202%0020220*2222212212*—18 
No. 1 was miss-and-out; Nos. 2 and 3 were sweeps; all at 3%yds.: 
o. 2. o. 3. 


01102—3  2211112902— 9 





022114 1122022222— 9 

11122—5 1111111022— 9 

00101—2 0002022000— 3 

10001—2 += 110100000*— 3 

10101—3_ =: 1121*00012— 6 

TORIOD 5» coves 5558003 e000 boeses eoeeeslll 220013 0021220211— 7 
Dames ....0.05 evicddoericvesd coseeveceee 01200—2 2110201011— 7 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Nov. 28.—There was a good attendance of 
the club members and their friends at the Seaghepving Day shoot 
of the New Utrecht Gun Club, at Interstate Park. Messrs. J. H. 
Jack and T. W. Morfey shot a 26 live-bird match, which resulted 
in a tie on 28, a very creditable performance. miss-and-outs 
rg on. after which a club event at 7 birds was shot for a prize, 
as follows: 


W F Sykes, 2...... ..-00211*w WwW { Levee, 28........2220w 

F D Creamer, 2...... 222°022—5 H Kryn, 28..... oeeeweeske2*1l2—6 
R W Haff, 28......... -2111122—7 B Waters, 28..........1122121—7 
J H Jack, 2...... er. *C Brown, 28..........21L1211—7 


Shoot-off: Waters 1, Haff 0. 


Match between Messrs. Morfey and Jack: 
14 Jask, D.....60% Spkbsbubocovepencoced 


20222212222222102222221 2223 
W. Morfey, 30....... potednabtdapasbecee 222221°211212121°22121112—23 
Miss-and-out, for club prize; Mr. Gaughen won in the Lith 


FDC 28......22223122220 BW: eS iad * 
RW fe ho 1° | Gaughen, 98.022 





H Jack, 29.......-..0 2%... a 
Wi Leng mam A Bea 


Ten birds, for moose head: 


F D Creamer, 28. ..122°222°22— 8 Gaugh 29.....2221222122—10 
4% Jack, 29.......22%2220222— 8 j P Ke » 2B. eee0+e2211222222—10 
Waters, we A Hendrickson, 28.2222221222—10 


rye 28....22222°0122— 8 H Kryn, 2......... 12222— 7 
R Haff, 28......22220°0200— 5 
Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 






cocRR «Hendrickson § ..0...ccscccccccc0M 
22 


Gaughen purchas d Kay ‘interest. 
Ten birds, for merchandise prizes: 





F D Creamer, 28...1211211222—10 A Hendrickson, 28.221*200022— 6 
].H Jack, 29...... »2222222999--10 H Kryn, 28........ 12*1121022— 8 
TW Morfey, 30....2221120222- 9 D C Bennett, 28...2101112012— 8 
W J Lurgan’ 28....201°01102iI— 6 W F Sykes, 29..... w 

B Waters, 29...... 2120020202— 6 C Brown, 28.......2112121002— 8 
R W Haff, 28......12°010w P May, %.......... 2010111222— 8 


_Shoot-off, miss-and-out. As dark was near, the shooters in the 
tie, after the second round, no one having missed, arranged a 
division of the prizes. Creamer and Gaughen received a case of 
shells each, and Jack a bronze tiger. 

Nov. 30.—Ten birds, for birds: 


G W Hagedorn, 30.2221121120— 9 Dr Wynn, 30...... 2111222222—10 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 30.—While the attendance was not large at 
the weekly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, held to-day, the shoot- 
ing was active. One of the main events was a match between 
Super and Wright at 30 singles and 10 pairs. Super won by a 
score of 35 to 28, The scores: 


Events: . 1234656 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 50 15 15 20 25 25 Targets: 5O 15 15 20 25 25 
SE . veasseie 28 914141818 Griffiths ......... 12 12 17 18 22 
EAT speteneses 3511 1118 17 20 Welles ...... oes o» 13 12 14 21:19 
No. 1 was the match at 30 singles and 10 pairs. No. 4 was an 


event at 10 pairs. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


OssininG, N. Y.—Thirty shooters faced the traps at the Thanks- 
iving Day clay-bird shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Nov. 28, 
fhe shoot was successful in every way, though a strong wind, 
which was laden with that which makes snow, pierced the thickest 
clothing and made the targets cut pigeon wings. Mr. J. T. Skelly, 
of the Laflin & Rand Company was the only trade representative 
present: He proved to be a good fellow, and a good shot at the 
same time, ‘e hope Mr. Skelly will come this way again. Our 
Yonkers members turned out in good force, and ran up some good 
scores. 

Betti, of Mount Kisco, must have been a little off his feet, as his 
scores were not up to his usual form. 

High percentage, 82, was made by the “old reliable” Ike Tall- 
man, of South Millbrook, with Blandford, of the home club, a 
close second, with 80 per cent. 









Events: 123 465 67 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 15 15 10 20 155p 15 15 20 10 10 10 
[TD -wiecsseckpesenesandel 61214 81615 8131017 9.... 
Oo os icc cal baenscucine ane IEE se és on ce ce Oe 8 
>t ERE och bsn00eescsseet 61113 71811 7121318 7 9 9 
PRONE -Ghb dunconbeboasotneseed Se Bee ac Eh co 65 Bae vc ee. 9 
hy Dia bidknvcchessinvennen 71414 615 9791016 9.. 9 
Dr EB B Sherwood........ccce0e Ee 2 ee syrrreere: & 
nL isnectonebekabsdconse’ SU Bee oe SOR oe kn 96 
FE BE TRGERPCOR so cdssscccvcccecs 710 6 81711 4 312.. 
DP WON ceseccntsnececsiccss 8108 5765.. 8 8.. 
[ft Rs ocbbuscsesesoseses AT Pare = Soe 
0 =e Pe Pe deuce os Se wa 
ct EE. weuasebstsetcesecce. oe ee ae as: ae) Se: 9 
CRED eo cavnvedsccvesessoceeee se oa Bua DB. FB. 
FS cn eee ee ee ess be aes 
RABE: . isicesac cocoee © SBMS EC 
WW BR. .ncscce ee as 
S McBeth ...... ast hweeh ak be Se be Be. 09> OE O40 00 2 Dee08 
DG wenasesceks paueSNe sa ob 44 Sel bb ee ba Wns Go. sc-te -O 
E Campion ....... ; 1 
H Bissing ........ 6 9 3 
WY BOR: coscdves bese 66 a6) ohibe hhc o6. 6 kk eee es 
W Coleman ...... ee ee eee ee); ee © 
W W Ryder...... a EP Pe a 
DB. IES occccccce saeeas ee ee 
a cae etia cel ake as ihe bh EP bb ab: bd ok ail vee ke ee 
1 SRO nas 20000> Swapeewernnd 26.06 ab 90 69: 0s es, 00 EP OB eee 
st neteresoneseunsesaaies’ es .44.0% 60 4006 00. an Rion lesviints 
Aitchison akon S018 Sb.a8 8 Sue e ah 65 ‘ob oe 
eer 7 


A few shooters who did not get enough of it on Thanksgiving 
Day attended the regular Saturday shoot, Nov. 30. crate of 
eer aee live birds was brought in unexpectedly, with the follow- 
ing result: 





5: ED GN cubaWbens da evisciwnsdoutowonoe 1220201110— 7  00211—3 
R Kromer, ic --0010002202— 4... 
SP ENN. “Orcvdpetdcckousinincss sessed. guireutian 21021—4 
L,I oscnccossceschuduseutbiavecphined pb ibutiie 
er eee re 0200211111— 7 sz... 
Clays: 
Events: 12 Events: 1 2 
Targets: 10 10 Targets: 10 10 
EEE civcbasdstancwneshs 4 7 Blandford .......... coocsee 9 8B 
EWE wnscubccnbeucvesi WW WP OMEN e098 i6 <erunbededaa 96 


On New Year’s oy: Jan. 1, 1902, this club ‘will give a live-bird 
shoot. First event, birds, $5, birds included, handicaps 27 to 
32yds. Second event, 5 birds, $3, birds extra, all at 30yds. Third 
event, $2 miss-and-out, no re-entry. Fourth event, 10 birds, $6, 
birds extra, handicaps 27 to 32yds., high guns. First event to start 
at 10 o’clock A. M., sharp. oe 2 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Ina’ tion of Additional T bh Car 
ugura o! <a Service to the 


Tue Southern Railway announces the inauguration of new 
Sleeping Car Lines to the South, effective: 

Nov. 24.—Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, New York to 
Jacksonville, via Washington, Richmond and Danville; this in ad- 
7 to the superb service via Washington, Lynchburg and Dan- 
ville. 

Nov. 30.—Special Sunset Limited, Annex Pullman Compartment 
and Sleeping Car, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, New York 
- New Orleans, connecting with Sunset Limited for the Pacific 

oast. 

Dec, 1.—Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, New York to 
Charleston, S. C., the route of the Exposititon Flyer. 

Dec, 2.—-Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, Washington to 
Pinehurst, N. C., Mondays, Wetucodaye and Fridays. 

Jan. 1—Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car, New York to 
Thomasville, Ga., once a week. 

Jan. 14—“The Southern’s Palm Limited,” between New York 
and St. Augustine, also carrying Pullman Drawing and State- 
room Sleeping. Car, New York to Aiken and Augusta. This is the 
most magnificent and luxurious train in the world, composed ex- 
clusively of Compartment Drawing Room Sleeping Cars; Library, 
Observation, Dining and Club Cars. The Southern Railway 
operates Dining Car service on all through trains. For further in- 
formation call on or address New York office, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way, Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent.—Adv. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-1902, 


Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, an- 
nounces excursion tickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to April 30, 
with final limit May 81, = os ee ae 7 
rough trains. For regarding rate, de- 
call on or address ‘ew York Office: 211 and 1185 
Broadway; or Alex S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 


Don’t y another day, but send 3 cents in stamps to the Polk 
ler Co. for a revised copy of their book on “Dogs; Their 

Ailments; How To Treat one of the most valuable 

of its ever gotten out. a and 
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MR. AND MRS. BOB WHITE. 


From a drawing by Edwin Sheppard. 








